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Behind the By-Lines 


There’s a Great Debate Coming is our 
leading article by Payson Smith, member of 
the Laureate chapter. Dr. Smith was for 
ten years state superintendent of the public 
schools of Maine; eighteen years state com- 
missioner of education of Massachusetts; 
five years a lecturer in the Graduate School 
of Education of Harvard University, He is 
now professor of education and acting dean 
of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. He has held many important 
national educational offices and is a member 
of The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. His article is original and stimu- 
lating. 

R. D. Baldwin is concerned with finan- 
cial support for the schools in his America’s 
“A No. 1” Economic Institution—a Tip 
to Dun and Bradstreet. He has served con- 
secutively as high school principal, super- 
intendent of schools, professor of education, 
and college president. Since 1930, except 
for a two year interlude when he was su- 
perintendent of the Haskell Indian Insti- 
tute, he has been professor of educational 
administration in West Virginia University. 
His area of specialization is school finance. 

James L. Mursell, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
writes of the status of The Arts in Ameri- 
can Education and projects a program for 
the future. After fourteen years as a pro- 
fessor of psychology and education, he 
joined the faculty of Teachers College in 
1935. He is author of a number of books 
on education and psychology. 

Words Are Symbols is a brief glance at 
semantics by Wilson O. Clough, professor 
of English at the University of Wyoming. 
He is author of a text in grammar, and of 
articles, verse and reviews. His field.is Amer- 
ican Literature and English grammar. 

Charles F, Arrowood, professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Education at the 


University of Texas, writes intriguingly of 
adventure stories and novels in his Of Daft 
Tales, After a period as a high school prin- 
cipal, a minister, professor of philosophy, 
and instructor in education, he assumed his 
present position in 1928. He has been an 
author of magazine articles and books. With 
F, Eby as joint author, he has written two 
textbooks in the history of education. 

Edgar W. Knight has been a professor of 
education at the University of North Caro- 
lina since 1919 and has held the Kenan pro- 
fessorship since 1934. Author or joint au- 
thor of a score of books in the field of history 
of education, he now writes of Higher Edu- 
cation and National Crises. Since 1919 he 
has been associate editor of the High School 
Journal. He has been a member of a num- 
ber of surveys and research bodies. In 1942 
he delivered the annual address before the 
Convocation of Kappa Delta Pi at San 
Francisco on the subject Progress and Edu- 
cational Perspective. 

The Pomegranate is Clora McHugh’s 
first published short story. In 1942 Mrs. 
McHugh was a contributor at the Bread 
Loaf Writers Conference in Vermont. 
During that year she won the Curtis 
Brown-Doubleday Doran prize for the best 
short story written by a member of a sum- 
mer writers’ conference in 1942. We are 
happy to introduce her through her first 
published manuscript. 

John S. Brubacher, of Yale University, 
contributes Education and World Order. 
Dr. Brubacher was formerly a member of 
the staff at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and since 1928 has been at Yale 
where he now holds the rank of associate 
professor of history and philosophy of edu- 
cation. He is the author of magazine articles 
and of several books. 

Ernest Papanek, a refugee from Aus- 

(Continued on page 240) 
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There’s a Great Debate Coming 


Payson SMITH 


“The foundation of every state is the education of its youth.”—-D10GENEs. 


“What greater gift or better can we offer to the State, than if we taught and 
train up youth? ”—CIcERo. 


“T think by far the most important bill in our whole code (Code for Virginia) 
is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. No other sure foun- 
dation can be devised, for the preservation of freedom and happiness.” —JEF- 
FERSON. 


“In the youth of the nation we have our greatest national asset. . . . We 
cannot afford not to develop this asset to the greatest advantage.” —British 
White Paper on Education. 


“Education is in a large sense an individual matter. But individuals compose 
neighborhoods and communities, communities compose States, and in the United 
States, the States compose the Nation. As are the neighborhoods, so will be the 
States and the Nation. 


“Since the formation of the Union, Americans have been citizens both of the 
States and of the Nation. Our sense of national citizenship has developed rapidly 
in recent years. For better or for worse, it is becoming more and more evident 
that all citizens face a common responsibility and that they share a common 
destiny.” —President’s Advisory Committee on Education. 


I 


7 ONE certain prediction about The Great Debate like the Great War 
education after the war is that it will be global. Already it has begun. 
will be under fire. All the signs and The British Parliament is taking time 
portents point to an era of controversy. in the midst of bombings and battles to 
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discuss the proposals of the recently 
issued White Paper on Education, a re- 
port that provides the pattern of reforms 
that are to be urged for the schools of 
Great Britain. That pattern, let it be 
noted, definitely points towards the pro- 
vision of greatly extended opportunities 
for all the people, with the clearest of 
implications that the framers of the re- 
port believe that underneath the struc- 
ture of a democracy must lie a base of 
universal education. 

In the United States, for the present 
at least, there seems to be a strong dis- 
position to discuss education in its rela- 
tion to the immediate requirements of 
a people at war, yet there are signs here 
that, with the ending of the conflict, 
sharp discussions about education in all 
its phases will follow. These are signs of 
hope. With and following the debate 
will come progress. History in this re- 
spect seems likely to repeat itself. After 
every major war, education in the 
United States has undergone criticism, 
and controversy, and, as a result thereof, 
it has, each time, signally advanced. 

More or less distinctly the issues of 
the impending debate are emerging. 
They will relate to the character and 
scope of education, to the extent and 
manner in which it is to be made avail- 
able to the people, to the limitations 
that are likely to be imposed upon it, 
to the administration of it, and, not 
least of all, to the support and control 
of it. 

It is here submitted that in the United 
States the debate will be conducted 
within the framework of the theory that 
the needs of the modern democratic 
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state are such that all of its citizens 
must share the privileges of education 
to the end that each will carry intelli- 
gently his own share of the total re- 
sponsibility for an orderly, well gov- 
erned and efficient society. Nothing less 
than universal education and equality of 
educational opportunity can satisfy the 
requirements of education for the mod- 
ern democratic state. 

It is proposed here not by any means 
to open but rather to continue the debate 
in only one of its many phases; one 
however that does bear definitely upon 
a most important if somewhat material 
subject, namely, the support, and, inci- 
dentally thereto, the control of educa- 
tion. 

It is, perhaps, remotely conceivable 
that the people of the United States, 
after the discussion is over, may decide 
that they have been on the wrong track, 
that they ought to reverse their pre- 
viously indicated decision and not, after 
all, to aim towards the goal of universal 
education. 

Present expenditures, spread in an- 
other fashion, would doubtless provide 
a very excellent school system of 
another kind. By reducing greatly the 
number of secondary and college stu- 
dents, superior high school and college 
education could be provided for all of 
those who would remain. By relaxing 
the provisions of compulsory education 
and child labor laws, the money now 
raised for elementary schools would 
provide suitable and efficient ones for 
those children whose parents might be 
in a position to keep them in school. 
In other words, present expenditures for 
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schools ought, otherwise applied, to pro- 
vide a very good system of education of 
the former Old World pattern. If the 
limit of the ability of the American 
people to support education has been 
reached it would be not illogical to 
consider spending what is available on 
such a system so that there might be 
more excellent opportunities and better 
schools for whatever select groups might 
be expected to promise good returns on 
the investment. The acceptance of such 
a defeatist conclusion by the American 
people would seem most unlikely at any 
time. It is quite beyond the bounds of 
the most casual discussion at this mo- 
ment of decision that the ideals and 
institutions of democracy are worth pre- 
serving even at the incredible costs of 
war. 

If, then, the decision is to go forward 
promptly and more rapidly towards a 
realization of the American ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity, then 
let it be frankly and squarely accepted 
that there must be found from some 
quarter very much more money for the 
support of education in this country 
than is now spent upon it. It should not 
be necessary to repeat the statistics nor 
to state again the facts. The discrepan- 
cies in education in the United States 
are strikingly and shockingly apparent. 
The results of those discrepancies, both 
to individuals and to society, are by no 
means obscure. 

The suggestion that more money is 
needed for the schools of the United 
States does not imply the addition of 
unusual refinements of education, nor 
expansion of school programs beyond 
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limits already generally recognized as 
desirable. All that is meant is that oppor- 
tunities now enjoyed in large measure 
by millions of youth who live in finan- 
cially favored places, should not be 
withheld from other millions because 
of the false belief that the cost of justice 
is beyond the ability of the Nation to 
bear. 

If it is asked how much money is 
needed to reduce materially the obvious 
deficiencies of American schools it may 
be replied that thoroughly reliable re- 
ports have set forth both the needs and 
the amounts necessary to correct them. 
An annual appropriation equal to the 
cost of a day’s modern warfare would 
be far greater than any estimate of cost 
that has ever been named. Let it be 
added the problems of a peaceful world 
are baffling and call for qualities of 
character and intelligence even as the 
problems of a world at war so call. 

The great leaders of our armed 
forces, and our wise statesmen, are 
prudently giving heed to the ways and 
means of providing further education 
to men and women returning from the 
Service. The proposed expenditure of 
a billion dollars for that purpose, will, 
if the need is shown, be certainly justi- 
fied and approved. It is not less prudent 
to give thought to requirements of the 
millions of children who follow fast 
upon these young men and women. 

From what sources can be drawn the 
additional funds needed for the better- 
ment of education in now neglected 
areas? To some extent perhaps, but 
certainly not greatly, from local and 
state resources. It was long since dem- 
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onstrated that the local districts, towns, 
and counties, as well as many of the 
cities, restricted as they are in their 
choices of methods of taxation, have 
reached, if they have not passed, the 
limits of their abilities to provide ade- 
quate funds for schools. There is, it 
appears, a point beyond which real 
estate, the chief source of local revenues, 
cannot fairly or safely be used. 

A recognition of the impossibility of 
getting adequate school funds from 
local sources has already led nearly 
every state to use its greater and more 
varied powers of taxation for the pur- 
pose of reducing inequalities within its 
borders. But the condition existing 
within the states among local communi- 
ties is found to be no less true of the 
Nation in relation to the states. While 
most, perhaps all states, might find 
some new sources of revenue, these 
sources are limited and are rapidly 
being closed against the states by the 
extension of the still much greater and 
more varied methods of taxation pos- 
sible to the federal government. More- 
over the states do greatly vary both in 
their wealth and in the magnitude of 
their educational problems. 

In spite of maladjustments of public 


The constitutional and legal rights to 
control schools are clearly enough 
established both by the silence of the 
federal constitution and by the pro- 
nouncements of the constitutions of the 
forty-eight states. The claim of many 
who oppose federal aid because of their 
fear of federal control argue that 
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finance, few would venture the opinion 
that the Nation taken as a whole is not 
financially able to provide for its youth 
both the kind and the quality of educa- 
tion that will serve their own interests, 
and, more importantly, the welfare of 
the society of which they are to be a 
part. Repeated reviews of the facts, and 
figures, innumerable surveys of condi- 
tions, and examinations of all possible 
ways of bringing the resources of the 
Nation more fully to the support of 
schools lead to no other possible con- 
clusion than that federal action must be 
taken. 

Proposals to broaden the base of 
school support by enlisting more help 
from federal sources have not come to 
grief on the score of the Nation’s pov- 
erty. Lack of national wealth has not 
been the weapon that has killed the 
numerous federal bills designed to 
assist the states to support their schools. 
The perennial and finally convincing 
argument that has been employed to 
kill them is that the proposed bills, if 
passed, would forfeit to the people their 
ability, if not their right, to control their 
schools. It has been the dread of federal 
control, and not of federal bankruptcy, 
that has been the determinant. 


through federal aid the provisions of 
constitutions will be subverted and that 
federal expenditures for education are 
sure to be followed by federal deter- 
mination of the purposes and manner in 
which all funds are used. It is frank to 
say that federal funds do carry federal 


control. Moreover as far as the expendi- 
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ture of federal funds goes it is difficult 
to deny the propriety of that control. 
If a state consents to the acceptance of 
federal funds it should, in all honesty, 
expect to enter into suitable agreements 
or contracts to assure the expenditure of 
the funds for the purposes for which 
they are intended. The slogan “federal 
aid without federal control” does not 
completely satisfy the requirements of 
sincerity. However, it is not true at all 
that the rights of the states will thus be 
denied or set aside. Americans have been 
neither unable nor unwilling to learn 
that interdependence implies a use of 
techniques of co-operation. On that 
point more will later be herein set down. 

While specific measures providing for 
the extension of federal support of edu- 
cation have been killed, the main issue 
itself refuses to die. It will continue to 


be very much alive so long as there 
prevail those conditions which make 


action necessary. Since the major 
obstacle appears to be not the lack of 
funds but the “menace of control,” it 
may be worthwhile to take from the 
table and discuss in some of its phases 
this confused and troublesome issue. 

It is held that the public schools, 
representing as they do one of the most 
fundamental of public interests, con- 
cerned as they are with the most inti- 
mate plans that parents have for their 
children, should be kept sensitive to 
public opinion and subject to prompt 
popular reaction. The theory is sound 
and care should certainly be taken to 
protect the practice of it. However, 
“local control” in its exact definition and 
historical significance, has for the most 
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part ceased to be, except for those in 
whose nostalgic imaginations the district 
school still holds a hallowed place. 
“Local control” is not now what the 
term strictly construed would seem to 
make it mean. Take for example the 
New England town meeting—a place, if 
ever there was one, where the people 
decide what they will accept and what 
they will reject. In most of the New 
England states, where the town meeting 
government still prevails, the voters 
now do have the power to decide two 
or three, but only two or three, questions 
about education. The most important of 
these questions relate to appropriations. 
These the voters are at complete liberty 
to determine provided only that the 
decisions must be in accord with what 
state legislatures and state regulations 
direct. The town meeting, in most cases, 
may also choose members of school com- 
mittees which have full authority to 
arrange sessions of schools, employ 
teachers, approve courses of study, pur- 
chase textbooks, supervise discipline, re- 
pair buildings, and attend to numerous 
other details provided, of course, and 
always, that each one of these things is 
done within the framework of numerous 
state laws and still more numerous state 
regulations. Immediate local control 
under these conditions has certainly 
been immensely abridged. Moreover, 
lest it be implied that Yankees have be- 
come a docile tribe of the American 
family, let it be admitted that in other 
forms and other manners “local control” 
is elsewhere in the United States not 
different from what it is in the liberty 
loving states of the Northeast. 
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This is not, however, the whole story. 
Suppose, for example, that some com- 
munity, anywhere in the United States, 
with a strong urge to experiment, would 
like to set up a new kind of high school, 
one quite different from any known in 
the country thereabouts. Before making 
the blueprints for such a school, or 
hiring the teachers for it, the local pro- 
ponents would be well advised to talk 
the matter over, first of course, with the 
State Supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion and then, still more carefully, with 
the representatives of the certificating 
committee of the regional Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. All of 
this is not to say that these checks and 
directives may not point to beneficent 
results. Indeed it is quite possible that 
more or less unconsciously, more or less 
deliberately, the people have found it 
desirable in one way or another to offset 
or correct some less desirable results of 
unbridled local control. Or better per- 
haps it may well be that these develop- 
ments are an indication of the progress 
that has been made in the use of co- 
operative controls for securing ends 
commonly accepted as good. 

Still, and merely in passing, it may 
not be out of place to refer to some 
other “controls” that have reached into 
the classrooms of the United States. 
There are practices, programs, and ob- 
servances, by the score that are in the 
schools not by general public demand at 
all. They are there because minorities 
have impressed it upon legislatures and 
school committees that they are the 
public or at least have the right to speak 
for the public. The Women’s Christian 
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Temperance Union, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
American Legion, the Benevolent and 
Patriotic Order of Elks, the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
State and National Associations of 
Teachers, commercial and labor organi- 
zations, various foreign language 
groups; these are only a few of the 
agencies that have marked trails, some 
good and some not so good, into the 
classrooms of the United States. 

One of these days some graduate stu- 
dent will write a thesis on non-official 
controls of American education, on the 
way they came, and the results of them. 
Until that thesis is written the list must 
remain incomplete. Perhaps enough has 
been here set down to suggest that 
“local control” of education must be 
taken with several and important reser- 
vations. 

These various controls of whatever 
kind, or from whatever source, at best 
are probably illustrative of the total 
determination of the American people 
to make their schools more widely 
representative and useful. In any event 
it is clear enough that the situation of 
American education today represents 
the reaction and inter-action of an im- 
mense number and variety of elements 
of influence. More than that it seems to 
show the progress that has been made 
towards the better adjustment of the 
various factors that are contributing to 
the building of the total structure of 
American education. 

While, however, the American peo- 
ple are willing to suffer or to court, as 
the case may be, many other influences 
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and controls that now contend or agree 
among themselves, there is one control, 
namely, federal control, that it is rea- 
soned by some, must not be considered. 
If this final and “most evil” of all 
controls is accepted, then the fear is 
expressed, a long train of unfortunate 
results will inevitably follow. If federal 
funds and control come then, it is main- 
tained, local imagination will be stifled, 
local initiative will be dulled, local ex- 
perimentation will end; in short, the 
will of the people will have been 
thwarted, and progress will have 
stopped. 

This specter of federal control has 
only to show its head in the halls of the 
Congress and the case of the proponents 
has seemed to be over. 

Yet the fear of this specter has not 
always won. For example, the specter of 
federal control did not, more than a 
century ago, prevent the granting of 
public lands to the states for the pur- 
poses of education. The specter of fed- 
eral control did not prevent Senator 
Morrell from presenting, nor the Con- 
gress from enacting, nor Abraham Lin- 
coln from signing the bill which made 
possible the extension of the principle of 
democratic education into its higher 
branches. The specter of control did not 
prevent the Congress from enacting, nor 
Woodrow Wilson from signing, the bill 
which has brought the benefits of voca- 
tional education to millions of American 
youth. Let it be noted that in every one 
of these cases control of a form did fol- 
low. That is as it should be. Whenever 
the Federal Congress makes money 
available to the states, for any purpose 
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whatever, it is right and proper that 
provision be made to insure that the 
expenditures are consistent with the 
enactments. It is not quite “cricket” to 
ask for federal funds without expecting 
suitable checks at the federal source. And 
so the slogan “federal aid without fed- 
eral control” does indeed lack some- 
thing of clear definition. The more that 
conditions of control can be written into 
the law, and the less they are left to 
departmental jurisdiction, of course, the 
better. 

Since these federal obligations in the 
field of education now reach back thirty, 
eighty, and more than one hundred 
years, into the past, and since there has 
been experience with them, it certainly 
should not be necessary at this late day 
merely to speculate or whether or not 
these state-federal operations have justi- 
fied in practice the dread which many 
express about federal control. 

It is claimed that certain very im- 
portant advantages are present when 
there is local control and that they are 
likely to be missing if there is any 
federal control whatever. Among other 
such advantages are those already 
named; the use of the imagination, the 
right of initiative, and the privilege of 
experimentation. These, it is said, local 
control guarantees, but they are sure to 
be lost if in any degree whatever fed- 
eral support and control are permitted. 
It is possible to question how much these 
three important privileges can be en- 
joyed by the thousands of American 
communities that operate their schools 
on the basis of a six hundred dollar 
scale of teacher compensation, a meager 
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diet of educational offerings, a few 
months each year of schooling, and an 
outdoor-toilet standard of sanitation. 
For such communities the privileges 
thus reserved, it would seem, can hardly 
be exercised in a very constructive 
fashion. It might not be dangerous to 
encourage these places to use imagina- 
tion, initiative, and experimentation in 
the hope of progress by providing them 
with some resources for the more gen- 
erous exercise of these admirable qualli- 
ties and policies. 

But, if this money is granted, then 
it is claimed federal restrictions and 
interferences would be so numerous, and 
so severe, that in the communities held 
to federal prescription the newly 


awakened hope would soon expire. So 
it is well to refer to the record on that 
point. As a matter of fact, there is very 


good evidence that both in the field of 
higher education through the state uni- 
versities, and in the field of vocational 
education, there has been quite as much 
exercise of the imagination in planning 
new programs, quite as much initiative 
in starting them, and quite as much 
profitable experimentation in their 
operation, as there has been in any areas 
of education not federally aided. On the 
record it may well be claimed that fed- 
erally supported projects have been 
signally fertile in the improvement of 
American education. This is not by any 
means to claim that there have not been 
adjustments necessary to be made, and 
that there have not been clashes of 
opinion necessary to be reconciled. It is 
to claim that adjustments of mutual re- 
sponsibilities between state and federal 
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authorities have been no more difficult 
to make than those that have to be made 
between local and state authorities. In 
cases under dispute, the record would 
very likely show that when points of 
view have varied that of the state has 
not been disregarded and indeed that it 
has usually prevailed. 

One more question may well be 
raised. Do the people like or resent these 
mutual participations which have thus 
far been authorized? That question too 
can be answered by the record. It is not 
recorded that any state refused the 
revenues originally granted to them 
from the sale of public lands. Forty- 
eight out of forty-eight states have 
adopted the provisions of the Morrill 
Act and have established state colleges 
and state universities to the inexpres- 
sible advantage of their youth, and to 
the immense and incalculable profit of 
the states. While the states bear, in the 
main, the cost of these institutions, it is 
undeniable that in some cases they 
would perhaps not even have been 
created and in no cases would they be 
nearly as efficient as they are save for 
state-federal relationships. Again, forty- 
eight of the forty-eight states have 
accepted the provisions of the several 
Acts for the promotion of vocational 
education. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that until these Acts became 
law this area of education had been 
almost completely neglected in many 
states, and that it was so neglected sim- 
ply because the money for the support 
and the leadership for this type of edu- 
cation had not been available. Thirty 
years ago there was practically no pub- 
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lic vocational or trade education in the 
United States outside a few of the 
wealthiest communities. Through state- 
federal co-operation this serious lack has 
been generously and effectively met. 
An incident may throw some local 
light on this question as to whether the 
public finds in practice their state-federal 
relationships to be so objectionable as it 
is sometimes alleged they are. For a 
good many years one of the states on 
the east coast maintained a normal 
school in a seaport town. The students 
who attended it paid for their travel to 
and from the school. They paid for their 
board and met all of their personal 
expenses. The State, doing all that it 
could probably afford to do, paid for 
the instruction and the upkeep of the 
institution. Upon graduation from this 
school the students became teachers at 
salaries ranging at the start from five 
to seven hundred dollars a year. They 
became a part of a company of public 
servants who, in the classrooms of the 
country, are waging a constant battle 
against the evils that result from igno- 
rance. Recently the State which had 
supported this normal school decided to 
change the character of it and to make 
it a maritime school for the training of 
young men for service on the seas. The 
expenses of the students who attend this 
new and excellent school are paid in 
full. Each receives a stipend over and 
above his expenses. The graduates go to 
responsible positions at compensation 
comparable to those of other occupations. 
The school is a first-class institution. The 
State is justly proud of it. It could not 
have this institution, nor provide its 
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advantages to its sons, if it had to bear 
the full burden of its very considerable 
cost. It can have it and maintain it only 
upon the condition of the federal as- 
sistance which is generously provided. 
Despite the fact that a large measure 
of federal control is present in this 
situation there is no evidence whatever 
that the people of the State resent in the 
slightest degree the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government is a partner in the 
enterprize. It is probable that not one 
single vote would be cast in the Legisla- 
ture of that State for a proposal to dis- 
continue this school because of the objec- 
tion of federal intrusions. 

This further comment on the incident 
is offered. Men of the merchant marine, 
in the protection of lives and in the pro- 
motion of trade on the high seas, are 
rendering an essential service to the 
well-being of the Nation. Teachers lead- 
ing young Americans into a knowledge 
and an appreciation of our institutions 
and developing in them the ability and 
willingness to participate intelligently 
and effectively in the many complex 
phases of democratic life, are doing a 
work of no mean proportions. It is in- 
triguing at least to think what might 
happen to American education if the 
Nation should share in some measure 
with the states the support of superior 
facilities for the education of teachers 
and the provision of suitable levels of 
compensation for the truly national serv- 
ice with which they too are giving. 

If a nationwide test of the alleged 
unpopularity of state-federal educational 
relationships is desired, that test could 
forthwith be made in a practical and 
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convincing way by the introduction of 
bills for the repeal of the measures 
which established the land grant institu- 
tions and the national system of voca- 
tional education. If the evils of such 
relationships have proven to be so great, 
and the menace so serious, it would be 
supposed that bills of repeal would long 
since have been presented and if now 
presented would be speedily passed. 
The issue now is as to whether we are 
prepared as a people to move a little 
farther and a little faster along the road 
we have long been traveling. May we 
not on the basis of experience, and on 
the basis of proven need, venture cou- 
rageously another step, namely, one in 
the direction of giving to millions of 
under-privileged youth, and indeed of 
under-privileged adults, those richer op- 
portunities for education through which 
their lives may be made more content 
and more capable and through which 
the political and social structure of the 
Nation itself may be more secure? 
Some years ago a bill was presented 
to the Legislature of one of the states 
proposing that certain revenues to be 
derived from a recently authorized in- 
come tax be devoted to the support of 
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education. When this bill was being 
heard by the appropriate committee the 
chairman of the school committee of 
the largest and wealthiest city of the 
state spoke in its behalf. He expressed 
in substance pride in the conspicuously 
good educational record of his city. He 
enumerated and described some of the 
advantages enjoyed by its youth. He 
closed by remarking that he would be 
ashamed to represent such a city with 
such a record and not ask that the priv- 
ileges enjoyed by the youth of it should 
likewise be shared by the children of 
the other and financially less able com- 
munities of the state. This sentiment of 
justice, with reference to the responsi- 
bility of a state for the education of its 
children, has indeed some application 
to the Nation as a whole. The benefits 
of good education are not confined 
within the borders of the state that 
provide it. Nor are the bad effects of 
inferior schools to be thus confined. The 
interest of the American people in edu- 
cation is nationwide. Their responsibil- 
ity is no less extensive. It may now be 
the time to stop thinking about our 
own national government as though it 
were an alien and hostile power. 


From the days of the first grandfather, everybody has remembered a 
golden age behind him—James Russet. Lowe tt. 





America’s **A No. 1’’ Economic Insti- 


tution—A Tip to Dun and Bradstreet 
R. D. Batpwin 


HE LASTING contributions of public 
‘baa to the progress of mankind 
are intellectual and spiritual, resulting 
in deeper appreciation of the beautiful 
and the good; higher ideals of sobriety, 
civic duty, and social justice; and firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right. Few question this. But to sub- 
ject these important benefits to objective 
measures such as a fact-finding age is 
wont to apply is no easy matter. 

And under an economy such as we 
subscribe to in the United States, we in- 


cline to justify all enterprises in terms 
of measurable economic value. Are 
schools willing to face this hard-boiled 
test? Have their products a cash value 
fully equivalent to their economic cost? 
The public school may not evade this 
forthright issue. We propose to inquire 
whether it creates values, in the strictly 
economic sense, which justify its cost. If 
it does, then the aforementioned intel- 
lectual and spiritual values, its more 
significant contributions, represent so 
much excess social profit, or “velvet.” 


General Economic Conditions Underlying Prosperity 


In an economy such as ours, what con- 
ditions underlie prosperity? 

1. Perhaps most important—free, 
stable, democratic government. No mod- 
ern economy can flourish on the shifting 
sands of political institutions which bind 
the many to the wishes of the few. 

2. Abundant natural resources in both 
materials and men. Prosperity is un- 
thinkable unless material and human re- 
sources are available. 

3. Some systematic, dependable 
means of fusing material and human re- 
sources, under stabilized democratic aus- 
pices, into the dynamics of high-energy 
civilization. 

Let’s take the first condition—free, 
stable, democratic government. This na- 


tion is simply the collective thinking and 
will of its individual citizens. Through 
their elected representatives they deter- 
mine and from time to time change the 
structure and form of their government, 
enact and enforce its laws, frame its 
policies, and maintain and operate its 
necessary services. In a very real sense, 
in such a land as ours, the citizen, in his 
collective capacity at least, is sovereign, 
with sovereign powers and sovereign re- 
sponsibilities. And the sovereign must be 
not only intelligent, but informed. Let 
representative American statesmen state 
the case: 

George Washington, in the famous 
passage from his Farewell Address— 


“Promote as an object of primary impor- 
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tance institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 


Thomas Jefferson— 


“Tf a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.” 


James Madison— 


“Popular government without popular in- 
formation or the means of acquiring it is 
but the prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, 
perhaps, both.” 


Mirabeau B. Lamar, President of the 
Republic of Texas, in his First Message 
to the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas, December 20, 1838— 


“If we wish to establish a republican gov- 
ernment upon a broad and permanent basis, 
it will become our duty to adopt a compre- 
hensive and well-regulated system of moral 
and mental culture. Education is a subject 
in which every citizen, and especially every 
parent, feels a deep and lively concern. It is 
one in which no jarring interests are in- 
volved, and no acrimonious political feelings 
excited, for its benefits are so universal that 
all parties can cordially unite in advancing 
it. It is admitted by all that cultivated mind 
is the guardian genius of democracy, and, 
while guided and controlled by virtue, is 
the noblest attribute of man. It is the only 
dictator that freemen acknowledge, and the 
only security that freemen desire.” 


Summarizing: To maintain the bless- 
ings of free, popular government, to set 
the keen and vigilant watch guarding 
liberty purchased at so dear a price, no 
authority, as Woodrow Wilson wrote, 
less universal than the state itself may 
be entrusted with the obligation to pro- 
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vide its citizens the means of enlighten- 
ment. 

With regard to the second condition, 
unless oil, coal, gas, soil fertility, cli- 
matic factors, and natively intelligent 
men and women are available, schools 
cannot create them, nor out of them 
prosperity. Natural resources are poten- 
tials only, which acquire meaning as 
they are utilized to gain those worth- 
while human objectives which we call 
“the good life.” Is it not arresting to 
note that, without schools, men and ma- 
terials interact haltingly to produce rela- 
tively meagre standards of living; 
whereas, when schools are developed, 
like catalyzing agents, they speed up 
the action of man’s mind upon material 
to create relatively prosperous socie- 
ties? 

For example, long before 1620 North 
America possessed all the material na- 
tural resources that it now boasts. And 
anthropologists assure us that Indian 
children at birth were natively quite as 
well equipped for life as children born 
today in Milwaukee or Philadelphia. 
But the Indian developed no such civil- 
ization as we enjoy; nor did our colonial 
forebears; nor did we ourselves, even 
under the banner of freedom, until our 
public school system came to embrace 
free and relatively available educational 
opportunity from the primary grades 
through the university. It has been 
said that, had the inhabitants of Czarist 
Russia settled North America instead, 
and had those who settled here settled 
in Russia, the United States would now 
be Russia and Russia the United States, 
because our forebears propagated 
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schools, while the Czars propagated 
serfs. 

Thus, while schools cannot create 
them, they do supply the spark to fuse 
these human and material natural re- 
sources, making man the partner of the 
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Creator in supplying the wealth of goods 


and services of assignable economic value 
which contribute so much to the ma- 
terial prosperity and spiritual progress 
of mankind, 


Specific Economic Requisites of Prosperity, American Style 


We have pointed out the part played 
by the school in promoting general con- 
ditions which underlie prosperity—the 
creative impact of human intelligence, 
under free, stable, democratic govern- 
ment, on the country’s material resourc- 
es. Let us turn now to a more particu- 
larized analysis of the economic founda- 
tions which undergird the structure of 
prosperity in our current American 
capitalistic economy. There seem to be 
three fundamental requisites, set down 
in plain-layman rather than traditional- 
economics terms: 

1. A steadily increasing demand for 
goods and services 

2. Productive capacity of (1) machin- 
ery (2) men and (3) management ade- 
quate to supply this demand 

3. Income sufficient to enable con- 
sumers to purchase products and per- 
sonal services available at prices which 
will keep the wheels of industry and 


commerce smoothly and steadily turn- 
ing. 
Fail to achieve any one of these, and 


prosperity under the high-energy civili- 
zation that has evolved here in the 


*See W. A. Sutton, “Education—The Main- 
stay of Business,” Journal of the National Edu- 
cational Association, March, 1940. 


United States eludes our grasp. How 
do public schools contribute to the 
achievement of these specific requisites of 
prosperity, American style? 

As to the steadily increasing demand 
for better goods and services, the late 
Edward A. Filene, far-seeing merchant 
of Boston, is pointed authority for the 
statement to his fellow merchants, and 
industrialists as well, that sound public 
education is the most effective builder of 
improved-quality consumer demand in 
modern society, bar none! In the face 
of all the excited clamor for drastic cur- 
tailment in school services, he quite 
bluntly warned that such action would 
precisely parallel the short-sightedness of 
him who killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. Mr. Filene is cited as rep- 
resenting the considered, calculated judg- 
ment of one whose actions were regularly 
dictated by expectation of legitimate re- 
turn from sound merchandising. And 
long-headed, clear-visioned industrialists 
and merchants, who think in terms of 
long-time, permanent-stand, large-scale 
enterprise, see eye to eye with him.’ The 
“shoe-string,” “now I’m here, now I’m 
there” fellow, perhaps logically, does 
not. He sees only immediate, speculative 
profits, and thinks no thoughts beyond 
the next inventory. 
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Indeed a bit of not overly exhaustive 
but careful observation by the ordinary 
layman will disclose that areas generat- 
ing the greatest urge of consumers for 
better goods and services are precisely 
those where education is most wide- 
spread and has been for the longest 
time available. The farther up the edu- 
cational ladder public schools are avail- 
able, in general the more refined, the 
more intelligent, the more urgent, and 
the more steady the consumer demand, 
and the higher the standard of living. 
A clear case in point is the standard of 
living of the Southern states, generally, 
compared with that of the states of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Perhaps thoughts such as these ran 
through the adroit, realistic mind of 
General Robert E. Lee when, in the 
years just after the war between the 
states, as President of Washington and 
Lee, he penned these words of wise, 
penetrating counsel to his friend, Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon, in December, 
1867: 


“The thorough education of all classes of 
the people is the most efficacious means, in 
my opinion, of promoting the prosperity of 
the South. The material interests of its citi- 
zens, as well as their moral and intellectual 
culture, depend upon its accomplishment.” 


What different story might have been 
written, what superior picture might al- 
ready have been realized, of economic 
competence and general prosperity, had 
the South consciously adopted and faith- 
fully followed the counsel of her great 
soldier who was still more a forthright 
economist-statesman? And how desper- 
ately the South, and all of America, need 
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such men as Robert E. Lee to awaken 
citizens to the significant economic asset 
right at hand in the American public 
school system, soundly administered and 
adequately supported and financed! 

Let us now turn to the part played 
by schools in the country’s productive 
capacity. In most discussions of the com- 
ponents of modern, high-energy civiliza- 
tion, machinery assumes a place of prime 
importance. Now schools do not create 
machines directly, as anyone knows. 
They are the products of inventive gen- 
jus and manual skill, with chief emphasis 
on the former. Sociologists tell us that 
these are both products of a relatively 
rich cultural accumulation or heritage. 
They also point out that the richer this 
cultural heritage, the more essential it 
is that it (1) be made widely available 
for a longer period in the life of youth, 
and (2) be transmitted by society’s spe- 
cialized educational agency, the school. 
The American public school meets these 
specifications, thus contributing to me- 
chanical productive capacity, in line with 
social theory. Practically, even the lay- 
man’s lazy eye beholds patents steadily 
on the increase in countries which pro- 
vide ready access for all to educational 
opportunity, and thus, by a process of 
untrammeled selection, open the way to 
and encourage inventive talent to perfect 
its techniques and expand its scope 
through research. It would appear to be 
no mere happy accident that mechanical 
genius is not only more frequently found 
but also more fruitfully focused in so- 
cieties which maintain the more acces- 
sible and extended school systems. 

But machines, remarkable as they are, 
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and seemingly possessed of almost self- 
initiating intelligence, actually are not 
so self-sufficient. They depend for opera- 
tion on human beings. The more re- 
markable and precise the machine, the 
more understanding must be the worker 
who tends it. And it is the American 
public school which raises the general 
level of understanding of all citizens. 
In the United States, where educational 
opportunity is more available than else- 
where, it is again no accident that the 
work done per man hour exceeds that 
done anywhere else in the world, out- 
stripping its nearest competitor by a com- 
fortable margin. In this connection it is 
relevant to point out that usually it is 
workers who have come to their assigned 
tasks with relatively generous educa- 
tional equipment who invent improved 
machinery and perfect industrial proc- 
esses, 

But machinery of the most approved 
type and operators capable of becoming 
the world’s best might still fail to pro- 
duce the goods and services adequate to 
meet society’s requirements were it not 
for efficient management. This skill in 
organizing machinery and manpower in 
such a way that waste in materials, mo- 
tion, and mechanical and human anergy 
is eliminated and industrial and distribu- 
tive operations flow smoothly and seri- 
ally from step to step—from the capture 
of the raw material to its completion in 
the fabricated product, thence through 
channels of trade to its destination in 
service to the consumer—is probably the 
distinctive contribution of the United 
States to material progress. This, 
coupled with the informed intelligence 
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and developed initiative of American 
workers, makes American production 
and distribution still the envy and stand- 
ard of efficiency of the world. And it is 
free education which is basically respon- 
sible. For is it not the public school which 
opens its doors to all alike, which dis- 
covers and enhances initiative by placing 
virtually unlimited opportunity before 
talent wherever found, whether in the 
child from t’other side the tracks or the 
scion of wealth and privilege? Where 
else is this true? And how shall we meas- 
ure the vastness of the school’s contribu- 
tion in this realm of management and 
efficiency engineering alone? 

But there is still one further require- 
ment to round out the economic circle 
of prosperity American style. It is not 
enough that there be a steadily growing 
demand for goods and services, and pro- 
ductive capacity in machinery, men, and 
management to meet this demand. 
These are essential; but the picture is 
incomplete until and unless demand is 
made effective through income widely 
enough diffused among the people to 
enable them to take away the products of 
the machine and their own labor at a 
price which will encourage the continu- 
ance and gradual expansion of produc- 
tion. 

“What, pray, can the school, of all 
institutions,” you say, “do about dis- 
tributing income? Why, it scarcely man- 
ages itself to secure enough income to 
keep its own wheels turning. Please 
don’t suggest that it can do for American 
society at large what it barely achieves 
for itself.” But Steinmetz, the electrical 
genius of Union College and Schenec- 
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tady, probably created more wealth and 
distributed more income through his re- 
searches and invention than any other 
man of his generation. Yet his own 
money income was notoriously meagre, 
an infinitesimal fraction of that which 
he made possible for the owners and 
workers of General Electric. May it be 
that the school plays a role in society at 
large somewhat similar to that which 
Dr. Steinmetz played in the electrical 
industry? 

Let’s look at the record. And by way 
of helping to keep the record clear, sup- 
pose we begin by suggesting that (1) 
the American worker receives the 
world’s highest wages, (2) he has ex- 
perienced steadier employment at these 
higher wages than the worker in any 
other country operating under the cap- 
italistic plan of industrial and commer- 
cial organization. 

To account for these two conditions 
it is the considered judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of economists that 
the genius of American management 
and the greater skill and superior initia- 
tive of American workers result in 
higher production per man hour, and 
thus not only justify higher wages but 
also create the fortunes of American en- 
terprisers. And we have already indi- 
cated that it is the school chiefly which 
accounts for these factors which promote 
superior productive capacity. 

But it is not this particular service of 
the school, economically significant 
though it assuredly is, to which we draw 
attention here. Rather we ask the reader 
to review the facts of school enrollment 
and attendance over the last seventy 
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years, evaluating critically what they sig- 
nify as to income for American workers, 
The figures in Table I indicate: 

(1) That the proportion of our popv- 

lation enrolled in school climbed 
steadily until 1900, when it sta- 
bilized at about 1 to 5. But when 
this proportion is coupled with 
the fact that the upper age 
groups (50 years and above), 
whose members are no longer 
able to compete in modern indus- 
try and commerce, are steadily 
increasing, it becomes clear that 
schools absorb increasingly larger 
proportions of those normally 
regarded as available for indus- 
trial and commercial employ- 
ment, or of the potential supply 
of workers. 
That the percentage of the popu- 
lation of school age (5-17 inclu- 
sive) actually enrolled in school 
has increased in each period. 

(3) That the number enrolled in pub- 
lic high schools has grown rapid- 
ly from 80,227 in 1870 until in 
1940, it reached 6,601,444, an 
increase in the proportion of 
those of school age enrolled in 
high school from 1 in 150 to 2 
in 9. And of course it is chiefly 
those of high school age who, 
more than elementary school 
children, compete for available 
jobs. 

That the percentage of attend- 
ance of those enrolled has in- 
creased steadily, especially since 
1900. That is to say, each pupil 
was in school more days of the 





. Population of U.S. ....... 38,558,371 
. Number 
group 5-17 inclusive 
. Number 
schools) 
. Number 
schools) 
. Average 
(all schools) 
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TABLE I—Population and Education" Statistics 
1870-1940 


1870 


children in age 


(all 


12,0555443 
enrolled 
6,871,522 

enrolled 
80,227 
daily attendance 


49779347 


. Percentage which age group 
so yrs. and over is of total 
population 


. Percentage which 


item 


above is of item 1 


. Percentage which 


item 


above is of item 2 


. Percentage which 


item 


above is of item 2 

. Number days school was i 
session 

. Number enrolled in higher 
education 


1880 


$0,155,783 
15,065,767 


9,867,505 


110,277 


6,144,143 


1900 1920 1940 


753994575 105,710,620 


131,669,275 


21,404,322 27,728,788 


29,805,259 


15,503,110 21,578,316 2554335542 


519,251 2,200,389 6,600,444 


10,632,772 16,150,035 22,042,151 


13.3 
19.3 

85.3 

2.4 


22.1 


144.3 161.9 


175. 


237,592 5975857 1,493,203" 


“Except in the case of the figures for students enrolled in higher education, all education items 
refer to public schools only. 


» Except as otherwise noted the figures are from Reports of the Bureau of the Census and Biennial 
Surveys of the U. S. Office of Education. 


“Of this number, 796,531 are enrolled in publicly supported higher institutions. 


(5) 


year. 

That enrollment in higher insti- 
tutions increased by more than 
a million from 1900 to 1940. 
The 1940 figure represents more 
than one-seventh of the popula- 
tion 18-21 years of age. Well 
over half of these attend publicly 
supported higher institutions. 
And youths of college age are, 
of all school groups, the keenest 
competitors for available posi- 
tions. 

That the average number of 
days that schools were in session 
increased from 132 in 1870 to 


175 in 1940. Thus, if students 
made use of these additional 
days, and the figures for attend- 
ance cited in (4) above indicate 
that they did, they were compet- 
ing for the available jobs that 
many less days. 


What do all these figures add up to? 
Just this: American public schools have 
increasingly removed a significant part 
of the potential labor surplus, as repre- 
sented in children in many places and 
in youth everywhere, from the “labor 
market,” thus counteracting the trend 
toward lower wages which an over-sup- 
ply of workers produces; tending instead 
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to raise wages by maintaining a com- 
parative scarcity of labor. As a result 
larger proportions of the income of in- 
dustry and commerce flow into the hands 
of those who spend it for consumer 
goods. And in a high-energy economy, 
whose cycle of operations depends finally 
on income in the pockets of those desir- 
ing and able to consume the output of 
our high productive capacity, this is an 
indispensable, crucial economic contribu- 
tion. 
We have tried to analyze the eco- 
nomic factors underlying prosperity, 
American style. We have shown also 
how the school quite distinctly under- 
writes these factors by 
(1) undergirding the institution of 
free government 
fusing the materiél and personnel 
of our American scene into the 
dynamics of a high-energy civil- 
ization 
(3) creating potential consumer de- 
mand for more and better goods 
and services 

(4) developing potential into actual 
productive capacity of (a) ma- 
chinery, (b) men, and (c) man- 
agement adequate to supply this 
potential demand 


(2) 
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(5) maintaining the crucial factor 
of relatively high purchasing 
power, represented in high 
wages, or actual consumer de- 
mand, by absorbing a large and 
increasing proportion of youth, 
who constitute a potential “glut” 
in the labor market. 

Facing these facts, we are forced to 
the conclusion that if America had not 
evolved the free public school to make 
these bed-rock economic contributions to 
its very life, it must needs have invented 
it forthwith to meet the requirements of 
our modern American industrial and 
commercial economy. Pray tell, what 
other institution, in the strictest economic 
sense, makes comparable contributions? 
The American public school stands forth 
as the crucial, indispensable economic in- 
stitution of modern society. As such it 
pays its own way—full measure, pressed 
down, running over. If its certain and 
assured superiority in rendering these 
grass-root services—and we are omitting 
entirely the public school’s intellectual 
and spiritual contributions—can be 
found, in all conscience, let’s hasten to 
adopt it! Until in all fairness, as hard- 
headed, common-sense Americans, let’s 
support the free public school! 


Consider your pupils as reasonable and intelligent beings. As such, 
they will be influenced by motives when properly presented.—SAMUEL 
R. Hatt—Lectures on School-keeping (1829). 





The Arts in American Education 


James L. Murseiu 


HE PROPER place and treatment of 
Tes arts in education obviously de- 
pends on their setting in the social order. 
Now it is abundantly plain that they 
are playing a spectacularly expanding 
part in American life. Without embark- 
ing on any comprehensive survey, one is 
impressed by the enormous interest in 
music both popular and “classical,” in 
the whole range of pictorial art all the 
way from gallery exhibitions to commer- 
cial advertising and magazine illustrat- 
ing, in the vast expanse of the so-called 
applied arts, extending from architecture 
and community planning and beautifica- 
tion to costume and commercial design, 
in the dance in its various forms, and in 
the drama as manifested both in the 
cinema and the legitimate theatre. There 
is no doubt at all that the American Peo- 
ple’s consumption of art is rapidly ex- 
panding in quantity and gaining in qual- 
ity. 

Nor is this any superficial manifesta- 
tion. It is a resultant of many deep-going 
tendencies and influences. For instance, 
modern technology is bringing into 
existence a great range of new occupa- 
tions midway between the old-line pro- 
fessions and skilled and common labor; 
and so it is creating a huge new public 
with an active demand for the refine- 
ments of living. There is a definite tend- 
ency for investment to shift from quan- 
titative expansion to qualitative improve- 
ment, so that better communities afford- 
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ing more of the adornments and ameni- 
ties of life, rather than bigger ones, be- 
come the objective. And of course new 
materials, new processes, and new tech- 
niques open up vast and novel ranges 
of artistic enterprise and popularization. 
And this is far from the whole story. 
So when Henry Ford was forced to 
change over from the Model T to the 
Model A because the public insisted on 
a finer and better-appearing car, it was 
a sign of the times—a sign that our ma- 
turing industrial order is more and more 
stressing aesthetic values and concerns. 

The general lesson of all this for 
education is clear enough. The arts have 
a vital place in preparing our children 
for the sort of lives they are going to 
live. They must have a position of high 
importance in a curriculum which is 
responsive to the realities of social and 
cultural evolution. They definitely be- 
long in the ambit of what is called gen- 
eral education. 

But this certainly involves a revolu- 
tion in their pedagogical treatment. 
Hitherto education in the arts has been 
almost entirely planned for the special- 
ist and the professional. Its basic assump- 
tion has been a small, very highly se- 
lected body of students with highly 
specific intensions. The person with only 
a general or amateur interest was sup- 
posed to nourish himself with whatever 
crumbs he could get from the table of 
the prospective virtuoso. Whether the 
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patterns of training which developed are 
really suited even to their specialized 
purpose I shall not discuss; but they are 
certainly not appropriate for the general 
education of the citizen. It is exceedingly 
clear that our schools ought not to go 
into the business of turning out bad 
painters, feeble virtuosi, and blundering 
dancers and actors. They should just 
precisely not duplicate in a weaker me- 
dium and with lower standards the work 
of our conservatories of music, art 
schools, and dance academies. 

But this means that we cannot rely 
upon precedent. We are out at sea with- 
out the guidance of friendly and familiar 
stars. We have to choose our own course. 
What should a proper program of edu- 
cation in the arts for the general student 
seek to accomplish? What clue should it 
follow? We can get an answer if we look 
a little more closely at the social need 
which such work must serve. It is not 
so much with the arts as such, as specific 
disciplines each with a long tradition and 
an elaborate set of techniques, that the 


What is the meaning of this idea? 
What are its practical consequences? 
How can it be worked out in an actual 
situation? 

Let us suppose that all the arts inter- 
ests in a school or school system, which 
are usually quite inchoate and at cross 
purposes, agree that they have a com- 
mon task, and propose to realize it in 
an operating program. The workers con- 
cerned with music, with the fine and 
applied arts, with the crafts, with the 
dance, with the theatre arts, and with the 
aesthetic aspects of literature come to- 
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average citizen is concerned in his daily 
doings. Rather it is beauty with which 
he is concerned—beauty in its many 
modes, beauty in tone, in visual arrange- 
ments, in words, in images, in bodily 
movement, in sequences and patterns of 
ideas, beauty in his home, his commun- 
ity, his work-place, his recreations. What 
he needs is not so much to become an 
amateur of this or that art, but an 
amateur of beauty. Modern civilization 
is playing up, not so much the various 
arts as such, but rather aesthetic values 
and manifestations in all the relation- 
ships and activities of life. 

Here is our educational clue. The 
clear implication is to think and plan in 
terms of a broad, unified segment of 
human education which, to use a Ger- 
man term which has never achieved pop- 
ularity in this country, may be called 
aesthetic education—whose central pur- 
pose is to promote responsiveness to the 
manifold aesthetic values and manifesta- 
tions which our civilization is throwing 
into such high relief. 


gether for discussion and planning. It 
becomes evident to them that they have 
a common goal and a common postulate 
—the postulate that if a person is to be 
properly educated for life in the modern 
world he must be responsive to the 
many-sided appeal and significance of 
beauty. How are they to go about trans- 
lating this postulate into an educational 
program? 

The first and essential question will 
have nothing immediately to do with 
any particular devices or arrangements, 
with new types of courses, or patterns 
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of integration. All such things will come 
later if certain fundamental conditions 
are fulfilled. And unless these conditions 
are fulfilled, no such devices or arrange- 
ments will be worth much. The para- 
mount necessity is for all these various 
specialized departments and interests to 
see that the content and techniques of 
their various arts are not ends in them- 
selves, but means to achieve a common 
contemplated goal—the arousal and pro- 
motion of responsiveness to aesthetic 
values in daily life. This must be their 
platform, And such a platform will have 
four planks. 

1. These various departments will 
agree systematically and consciously to 
promote aesthetic production*—the act- 
ual production by pupils of original 
works of art in each of their several 
fields. They will agree on this, not be- 
cause it seems like a bright idea, or a 
fashionable one, but for a very good and 
convincing reason. In essence, artistic 
production is always the projection of 
an emotionally weighted and significant 
idea into an expressive form. It is ex- 
actly the same in music, in painting, in 
choreography, in architecture, in com- 
mercial design, in poetry, or in any other 
art. It is exactly the same whether the 
producer is a Beethoven developing a 
Ninth Symphony, or a first-grader paint- 
ing a winter scene. Perception and re- 
alization of aesthetic possibilities—that 
is what it means. It is par excellence the 
process in and through which one learns 


*I dislike the word “creation,” partly because 
it has been used to decrepitude, partly because, 
if it means anything at all, it means far more 
than the composing of original music, the paint- 
ing of original pictures, the writing of poems, 
etc. 
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to perceive the possibilities of beauty, 
and proceeds to work them out. The 
nine symphonies of Beethoven are the 
landmarks of his own inner development 
as a seer of beauty—the stages in his 
aesthetic education, The productive en- 
deavours of a child, when properly un- 
derstood, guided, and encouraged, are 
in just the same sense, stages in his 
aesthetic education. This is why one 
learns more about the pictorial art by 
painting pictures, even bad ones, than 
by just looking at them—why one learns 
more about the true inwardness of music 
by composing music, even very crudely, 
than by just listening to it or playing it. 
And here is the reason why our workers 
will agree to emphasize valid artistic 
production all along the line from the 
lowest levels to the highest. Of course 
this implies the choice of suitable media 
which facilitate artistic production rather 
than impede it, and the use of suitable 
procedures. But such a story is far too 
long even to begin telling here. 

At first sight this may seem a trifle 
remote from practical educational con- 
cerns. It is not. We want our aesthetic 
education to transfer to life. How to ac- 
complish this? We cannot possibly know 
what the life needs, situations, and con- 
cerns of our pupils are going to be ten 
years, five years, even one year hence. 
No curriculum committee has so far been 
able to hire a prophet, or to cal] in a com- 
petent astrologer. What we can do, how- 
ever, is to promote aesthetic initiative, 
so that whatever unforeseeable aesthetic 
exigencies and challenges may come 
along, the person concerned will be dis- 
posed to attack them under his own 
steam instead of simply letting them pass 
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him by. And aesthetic production, prop- 
erly directed, is precisely the medium 
by which this is brought about. It is 
precisely the medium in and through 
which the learner learns to recognize 
possibilities for tonal, visual, verbal, 
kinaesthetic, and imaginal beauty when- 
ever and wherever he comes across 
them, and to do something about them. 
And this is what we want. 

2. Our various departments will 
agree systematically and consciously to 
promote aesthetic reproduction—the re- 
production of works of art which already 
exist. The performance of music and the 
production of plays are the two most 
obvious instances. But they are by no 
manner of means the only ones. The 
point and value of aesthetic reproduc- 
tion as an essential element in aesthetic 
education lie in its being the process par 
excellence, by which one comes to possess 
that work of art—to feel intimately and 
strongly its meaning and appeal. And it 
is for this end that it should be handled. 
When one learns to perform a piece of 
music one is not learning merely to pro- 
ject this particular set of tonal patterns; 
one is learning the expressive possibili- 
ties of this particular composition, and 
the expressive possibilities and inward- 
ness of the art of music as manifested in 
this particular instance. So also participa- 
tion in a play should be a means of be- 
coming aware of the expressive possi- 
bilities and inwardness of the drama. 

Clearly we have here an educational 
principle with some extremely stringent 
practical implications. It can be com- 
pletely stultified when a senior high- 
school orchestra works for months on 
end at a couple of contest pieces, or when 
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endless labor is invested in the showy 
production of a single play. In such 
situations the pupils are not acquiring 
aesthetic insights, but learning routines, 
So if aesthetic reproduction is to dis- 
charge its proper function in aesthetic 
education, there must be many and 
varied opportunities for it in the course 
of each successive year. Also it is clear 
that there is no reason for limiting it 
merely to the obvious instances of music 
and the drama. One can come to possess 
a great picture, and to use it as an effec- 
tive means for deepening aesthetic in- 
sights if one copies it under proper di- 
rection. And there is no doubt that one 
reason why the teaching of literature 
has so dismally failed to popularize the 
reading of poetry is that this art-form, 
which depends so vitally upon sound, is 
so often handled in terms of silent read- 
ing. Poetry, indeed, furnishes a clinch- 
ing illustration of this whole argument, 
for the actual performance or reproduc- 
tion of a poem as a living work of art 
is the best possible means of coming to 
grasp the inwardness and respond to the 
appeal first of the particular poem under 
consideration, and second of poetry in 
general. 

3. The various departments will 
agree systematically and consciously to 
promote and develop aesthetic taste. 
While it is perfectly true that every 
person’s standards of aesthetic appraisal 
must be sincerely his own, so that the 
attempt to compel pupils to like or dis- 
like the allegedly proper things by order 
is hopeless, yet the old Ciceronian tag, 
de gustibus non est disputandum is in- 
valid. The art of Mozart really is su- 
perior to that of Irving Berlin. Titian 
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really is a greater colorist than Maxfield 
Parish. A sonnet by Keats is objectively 
better than one by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
There are, that is to say, principles of 
criticism, principles of taste. And the 
problem is to develop, select, arrange, 
and use curriculum materials which will 
make pupils aware of these principles, 
not, to be sure, at first as verbalizations, 
although explicit verbal analysis and 
formulation most decidedly has its neces- 
sary place. 

By way of a dogmatic and summary 
statement, it may be said that the excel- 
lence of an art-work or an aesthetic ar- 
rangement depends upon two factors— 
the intrinsic significance of the message 
it embodies and conveys, and the appro- 
priateness with which the medium is 
used to convey and embody that mes- 
sage. This is why the cathedral of Char- 
tres is superior to the sham gothic Wool- 
worth Building. It is why a simple 
colonial house is superior to a mid-Vic- 
torian residential monstrosity, full of 
scroll-work, curlicues, and would-be 
Mansard. It is why a prelude of Chopin 
is better than a morceau by Chaminade. 
It is why a sonnet of Shakespeare is 
better than a florid outburst by Tenny- 
son. So what is needed is the comparative 
presentation of art-works and aesthetic 
arrangements of many kinds and of 
many degrees of excellence, the analysis 
of the elements which determine their 
value, and in general the systematic use 
of curriculum materials which will de- 
velop an awareness of the basic aesthetic 
logic, rather than an attempt to develop 
taste in terms of reputation and the ac- 
ceptance and rejection of what are sup- 
posed to be the right and wrong things. 
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4. The departments will agree to pro- 
mote and systematically and consciously 
to encourage aesthetic pleasure. A very 
essential element in anybody’s aesthetic 
education is to learn both what there is 
to enjoy, and also how to enjoy it. More- 
over it immediately suggests a very wide 
range of practical procedures. What a 
fine reproducing instrument can do with 
music, what its characteristics are, what 
to look for in purchasing one so that the 
money is spent on quality rather than 
gadgets, what fine recordings are avail- 
able and where they may be secured, 
what can be done in the way of fine 
reproductions of pictures and where they 
can be secured, the pleasure that can be 
gained from the free group or individual 
performance of music or the reading of 
poetry—these may serve to suggest the 
almost endless considerations which pre- 
sent themselves. Clearly, if we want the 
arts to play an important part in the 
life of the average person, it is wise to 
show him how to gain enjoyment from 
them, both as a listener, a spectator, and 
a participant. 

I have indicated here no more than 
the skeletal outlines of a co-operative 
program of aesthetic education. But they 
can certainly be used as guides and foci 
for detailed planning. The actual carry- 
ing out of the scheme into detail can, of 
course, be indefinitely variable. And no 
doubt it should be, for it must be worked 
out with reference to the human situa- 
tion it is intended to serve. But the 
clear aim is always the same. It is to use 
the arts as means for making human 
beings responsive to aesthetic values and 
disposed to seek and emphasize them in 
their daily lives. 
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Certain general comments will throw 
additional light on this entire conception. 

1. It is a great deal more than a 
scheme of integration, as ordinarily un- 
derstood. Specifically what it envisages 
is a number of groups of workers in the 
various arts all moving along the same 
line and following a common policy. 
And this is the only possible basis of 
specific integrations which are to be more 
than very superficial arrangements with- 
out any particular point and value. It is 
often said that one can much more easily 
bring the various arts into relationship 
with the social sciences or with history 
than with one another. The reason is that 
the social sciences provide a framework, 
and so does history. But among the vari- 
ous arts themselves there is usually no 
common framework whatsoever. We 
may have a fine arts department which 
heavily emphasizes and strongly encour- 
ages creative endeavour at all levels, a 
music department whose staple is note- 
reading in the grades and expert instru- 
mental performance in the high school, 
a drama department which is committed 
to the annual production of a play under 
a modified Broadway type of direction. 
Then it is futile to talk about effective 
and significant integration, because no- 
body can integrate incompatibles. The 
only possible basis is a common founda- 
tion of policy oriented towards an in- 
telligent and tangible aim. Then specific 
relationships take care of themselves 
easily enough. 

Like-minded people can readily work 
out really effective joint courses if such 
seem desirable—as for instance a two- 


year sequence in general arts in the 
junior high school. They can readily col- 
laborate in joint undertakings such as 
pageants, displays, group projects and so- 
cial events, which are right along the line 
of their common purpose, and so become 
educationally significant. Another type 
of joint action which becomes possible 
in such a setting is the organization of 
a studio-laboratory set-up which affords 
varied opportunities for actual partici- 
pation in the various arts to large num- 
bers of students. For there will be clear 
perception of the indubitable truth that 
actual participant activity in music, paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, craft work, danc- 
ing and acting is easy at the start when 
properly handled, and that difficulties 
begin to accumulate when one begins 
working for a perfect result. And such 
easy, diffused participation will be one 
of the main emphases of the program, 
for reasons already stated. 

The whole scheme is in contrast to 
integrations in terms of social science and 
history, which are so often undertaken. 
It does not propose to bring the arts to- 
gether by taking up the aesthetic con- 
cerns of Esquimaux or Hottentots, or 
the aesthetic manifestations of various 
historical periods. Instead it brings them 
together in their own right. There is no 
reason why workers in the arts should 
not collaborate with any other groups in 
the school who may invite them to do 
so. But there is every reason why the 
arts should not be dragged at the chariot 
wheels of some other subject. When this 
is done, it simply means that their own 
message, meaning, and significance are 
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sabotaged with no countervailing advan- 
tage. 

2. The plan in no way implies that 
we should be indifferent to the qualita- 
tive excellence of our high-level per- 
forming groups and individuals. Cer- 
tainly it is desirable to develop, so far 
as possible, good orchestra players, good 
singers, good dancers, good painters, 
good acting groups in the senior high 
school. If this is not done, the program 
will lack something of great value. But 
it is often done at an obviously prepos- 
terous cost. What we need to do is to 
organize work which will have signifi- 
cance and appeal for everybody—to be 
sure that we have a very broad and in- 
clusive foundation whatever else we may 
not have, and then—and only then— 
build our edifice as high as we can. Fine 
performing organizations at the level of 
the senior high school should not be re- 
garded as groups of adolescent virtuosi. 
They should be opportunities for valu- 
able educative experience for their own 
members; and as a matter of steady and 
deliberate policy they should be used to 
fertilize and stimulate the whole pro- 
gram of aesthetic education right down 
to the kindergarten. 

3. The essence of the scheme can be 
expressed in a single word—co-operation. 
This expresses the controlling idea far 
better than does the word integration. 
Summarily put, it is a scheme by which 
workers in the various arts can get to- 
gether in terms of a common aim. Clear- 
ly this can place them in a very strong 
position vis-d-vis the public, the board 
of education, and the administrative au- 
thorities who determine budgets and 
schedules. They have a common, simple 
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and convincing story to tell. And in edu- 
cational work as in anything else in 
life, the people who know clearly and 
specifically what they want are the ones 
most apt to get it, or at any rate most 
of it, 

Then again, such a co-operative plan 
facilitates constant cross-fertilization be- 
tween the various specialized groups of 
workers. Those who wish to promote 
more effective artistic production in 
music or painting may often learn much 
from the doings of the teachers of 
poetry, who may perhaps be disciplines 
of Hughes Mearns. The teaching of 
creative visual design, in which a pic- 
torial ensemble is developed by building 
up lines, colors, and shapes can offer 
highly suggestive parallels to the teacher 
of music who wishes to develop contra- 
puntal insights. The expressive reading 
of poetry can offer many suggestions 
bearing upon the expressive performance 
of music. The rhythm of a choreographic 
design has much in common with the 
rhythm of a well-acted scene in a play. 

But the pattern of co-operation, has 
a deeper implication still. It is often said 
that integration must take place, not in 
the curriculum, but in the pupil. It is 
more helpful in developing educational 
mechanics to look at this idea from the 
other side. What it means is that we 
should bring to bear upon the pupil a 
set of influences which are consistent, 
coherent, focalized. And this is precisely 
what is involved here. It is proposed to 
bring to bear a set of consistent influ- 
ences whose focal aim is to stimulate the 
learner to an awareness of aesthetic 
values and to the undertaking of aes- 
thetic initiatives in his daily life. 





Winter Thoughts by a Coal Stove 


Dorotuy LEE RICHARDSON 


No good thing dies completely. 
Trees that stood 


Ages ago on Pennsylvania hills 

Flaming with autumn, flame in different mood 
Tonight within this grate; their shining fills 

The room with live bravado against cold, 

Against decay and death as in that time 

Of leaves’ bright grace which has been for centuries old. 


No good thing dies completely. 

Seeds we plant 
And water with our blood, to bear the right, 
Go down to seeming ignominy’s night 
As trees to separate deaths upon their hill, 
Each bold lone project lying limp and still. 


But plant them! Plant! Although they seem to die! 
If need be. under time’s pressure let them lie; 
Slowly let each branch solidify, 


Push into other branches, the strong growing stronger. 


When they have matured a little longer, 
Molded by massing life, they will be found 
And lifted from the ground, 

Their hardened might 

Fitted for turning wheels, for splitting darkness; 


Energy grown— 
Earth’s power, and earth’s light! 





Words Are Symbols 
A Brief Glance at Semantics 


Witson O. CLouGH 


E LIVE in a world of flux and of 
We dad demands for new adjust- 
ments, but we search for some stability 
amid flux; at least, some manner of 
adaptation to each new pressure and each 
new demand for change. All human his- 
tory has shown us peoples at war, 
ideologies in conflict; but also human 
beings always endeavoring to make some 
adjustment to their environment and to 
themselves, as they know or think they 
know them through experience. We like 
to assume that the human being possesses 
for this endeavor a superior tool, which 
we label mind; and that by the use of 
mind, he can achieve both understanding 
and control of his experience. The record 
of that assumption and its complex ac- 
tivities is found in Language. By means 
of language, in its broadest sense, we 
accumulate all our records of the past, 
record all our knowledge and guess- 
work of the present, and continue our 
argument for the future. 

Great movements in the human race 
have left their marks upon our thinking: 
the conquest of the Nile, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates; the meditations of the 
desert dwellers of Asia Minor and 
Arabia; the intellectual ferment of the 
Greeks, those first truly skeptical minds; 
the organization of the Romans; the 
medieval dream of unity; the so-called 
Renaissance, that opened medieval 
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minds once more to the freer air of the 
ancient world; the so-called Age of Rea- 
son, which suggested a new and orderly 
universe, one of mathematical benevo- 
lence instead of the capricious and often 
hostile one that had long discouraged 
men’s efforts; the romantic age of bold 
assertions of liberty, democracy and the 
rights of men; the nineteenth century 
excursion into evolutionary thinking, 
which gave us a dynamic instead of a 
static universe. All of these battles of 
books and ideas have expended many 
words, but each has left a residue of 
language habits and of widening concep- 
tions of experience summarized in 
words. More recently we have known an 
overhauling of economic vocabulary, 
and a flood of debatable terms like com- 
munism, capitalism, the proletariat, the 
economic man. Then there has been 
psychoanalysis, which lifted the lid from 
Victorian repressions and exposed an 
unholy mess within, labelled the sub- 
conscious. Whatever else this last wave 
did, it made it harder to hide behind 
the conventional Language blinds, and 
forced us to consider more closely our 
language symbols. 

Each of these great waves of human 
readjustment has had its excesses, its 
unbalance; but each has left its mark 
on human thinking. More important, 
each has come to us wrapped in 
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WORDS, words about which and with 
which we argue, debate, and “misunder- 
stand.” Thus we are forced at last to 
observe that the very nature of lan- 
guage itself is involved; that until we 
know more about this dubious tool, we 
are too much at the mercy of our 
Words, and only entangle ourselves 
deeper with each argument. This in- 
quiry into the nature and meaning of 
words we call Semantics. 

Semantics refers to the meanings of 
words rather than to their history, dic- 
tionary definition, etymology, or phi- 
lology. The recent interest in Semantics 
goes far beyond the mere recording of 
historical shifts in meaning, and includes 
sociological, psychological, and even 
psycho-neurological aspects of language. 
We suspect now that Words affect our 
individual and social patterns of living, 
even to the point of success or failure. 
And in the difficult post-war years ahead 
of us, we shall need once more to search 
diligently for the realities that lie behind 
words. 

Language is a form of human be- 
havior. Language is @ way in which 
human beings behave when confronted 
by certain problems of living. On the 
one hand, there is the item of experi- 
ence offered to the human organism; on 
the other, there is the response in terms 
of language. And what is the peculiar 
characteristic of this response? It is this: 
language, as a form of behavior, con- 
sists of using signs or symbols to stand for 
something else—to stand for some fact, 
some experience, or some inner reaction 
to experience. Language, as a fact, is 
merely a set of sounds made by the 
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human organism. Language, as lan- 
guage, however, is a set of signs or sym- 
bols used solely to stand for something 
else, whether that something be outer 
fact or inner emotion, objects outside or 
feelings, moods, emotions, within. If 
we keep in mind this preliminary view 
of language, we shall better understand 
what follows in this discussion. We may 
even be able to throw a little light on 
the confusions and the psycho-pathology 
of language, the reason why people 
argue endlessly and arrive either no- 
where, or in the padded cell. 

Certain questions are immediately 
suggested by our definition. If language 
is a habit of using signs or symbols, how 
reliable are these symbols? Do they 
symbolize actuality, or merely a subjec- 
tive response to outer stimuli? How can 
we distinguish among these symbols 
which stand for reality and which for 
pure fantasy? If all our boasted wisdom, 
past and present, is dependent on this 
secondary phenomenon of language, 
how valid are our conclusions? These 
are pertinent questions. 

Let us glance first at the nature of 
signs and symbols. All symbols are 
signs, but not all signs are symbols. A 
sign is more temporary, haphazard, acci- 
dental. Almost anything may be a sign 
or a signal. I may say, “When I raise 
my hand, you may start writing, shoot- 
ing, singing”—almost anything, for my 
sign is a temporary one, used for the 
occasion only. But the raising of the 
hand is not a symbol until it becomes 
fixed in association—the salute, the 
child’s two fingers in the rural school, 
the V for Victory, the clergyman’s bene- 
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diction. These are symbols. But these 
are gesture signs and symbols, No dif- 
ferent in nature, however, are speech 
symbols. Any vocal sound imaginable 
may be used as a sign, or may become, 
by repeated use, a symbol in some lan- 
guage, with meaningful associations. 
Once we have the spoken symbol, we 
may also invent the written symbol of 
the spoken symbol—two steps removed 
from reality. 

Now this fact of language as symbol 
only is obvious to all but small children. 
To them, names are facts like grass and 
trees; or they think of them as somehow 
inside of or attached to objects, like a 
face to a head, or roundness to a sphere. 
We have heard of the little boy, who, 
when asked why a pig was called pig, 
said “Because he is so dirty”; and 
another, “Because that’s what he 4s.” 
Beyond this simple observation of lan- 
guage as symbol, however, lie a host of 
corollaries. We must, for instance, dis- 
card a lot of popular ideas about lan- 
guage, such as: That there is a word for 
each object or idea; that each word has 
a precise and real meaning; that behind 
each word is a true, definite fact; that 
things are what they are called in any 
given language; that a word ever és the 
thing it names; that language can ever 
be fixed, accurate, an assured representa- 
tion of truth. Such statements may all 
be said to be semantically unsound or 
even false. 

Semanticists are fond of the triangle 
or reference, At the right corner of the 
base they put the object in fact, existent 
in the outer world, the so-called 
referent. At the left, appears the sym- 
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bol, the word or sign that stands for that 
referent. This word exists nowhere, ex- 
cept in the mind, or as a breathed and 
voiced sound associated by the given in- 
dividual with that object. At the apex is 
the mental process by which symbol and 
object are associated, by which object 
suggests symbol, or symbol suggests 
object. 

Thus, if I hold up a certain elongated 
object without assigning to it any symbol 
or name, the fact is the eye’s recognition 
of its particular form, use, or meaning 
for us. At bottom, it exists merely as an 
object in space and time. But for each 
of us there arises an association of a 
symbol, in English, pencil. Vice versa, 
if I utter the sound pencil, there is at 
first but the fact of the sound, which for 
English speaking people may proceed 


to the association with a visual image of 


some object loosely similar to the one I 
may have in mind. Thus we say we 


understand the symbol—and some 
think they understand also the object 
in all its relationships just because they 
experience a sense of recognition at the 
sound of the symbol. “Pencil? Cer- 
tainly, I know what that means.” 

But a moment’s reflection leads to 
further observations. Obviously, many 
human beings attach no meaning what- 
soever to either the sound or the object, 
so that each remains for them on its 
primary level as sensory stimulus only, 
with no more meaning than for a horse 
or a bird. Thus there is actually nothing 
fixed about either base of our triangle. 
On the one hand, what I held up and 
what you took for pencil might actually 
have been a small flashlight, a twig, a 
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dart, an advertisement, or a stick of 
candy. On the other hand, what I pro- 
nounced might have been some “for- 
eign” word, or I may speak another 
language and not call this object pencil 
at all, but crayon, Bleistift, or something 
else. Would these other results be more 
truth or less truth? The question is ab- 
surd. These symbols do not possess 
truth in any valid sense, beyond the 
fact of sensory recognition of their 
_ existence; but only more or less rele- 
vancy to the immediate situation. All 
such symbols, in whatever language, are 
either merely habit patterns, inherited 
within the racial group, or, sometimes, 
arbitrary inventions to meet the need 
for a language symbol. The symbol is 
not the object; the object is not the 
symbol; and their relationship is at 
bottom mostly an accidental one of 
chance or arbitrary association. Thus the 
apex of our triangle, the point of asso- 
ciation of one with the other, is the 
possible point of much misinterpreta- 
tion, misunderstanding, confusion, or, at 
the very least, departure from some 
speaker’s or writer’s intention; or even 
a departure from any sensible interpre- 
tation of the realistic situation. 

Look at it in another way. The sym- 
bol can never truly represent the whole 
object, nor fix its whole meaning. It can 
only abstract from the object or the 
situation some element of its meaning to 


But we have said nothing yet about a 
still more complex aspect of language, 
its affective aspect; how it may stand 
not at all for reality without, but for 
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me, which I wish to emphasize at the 
moment. Even the name given to the 
object has about it some element of 
subjective preference for some aspect of 
the object. What I call pencil, with my 
emphasis upon its use for making marks 
upon paper, may be used momentarily 
as an eraser, a bookmark, a pointer, a 
ruler, a measuring stick, or a dozen 
other things, each equally meaningful 
to my symbol. Indeed, the word pencil 
may even be used with deliberate intent 
to deceive or deflect the listener from 
the reality. One may, for nefarious pur- 
poses, call pencil what is actually a 
poisoned dart, a tube for a concealed 
message, or an incendiary bomb. The 
symbol may be used actually mot to 
stand for the reality, but to divert atten- 
tion from reality. By such illustrations, 
it becomes clear how language may pro- 
ceed to prevarication, diplomacy, and 
propaganda. 

Thus language appears to be a set of 
symbols including in it an endless range 
of possibilities, from factual representa- 
tion to deliberate deceit, from symbol- 
ised truth to hopeless confusion, and 
even mental disturbance. Like every 
other tool of the human mind, its use 
lies in the meaning and purposes of the 
user, his skill or ignorance, his integrity 
or dishonesty, his desire to see clearly or 
his willingness to accept standardized 
patterns without thought. 


inner emotion, feeling, disturbance, the 
subjective world. If the symbol for an 
object is by no means fixed and certain, 
how much more numerous are the traps 
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that lie in wait for us when language 
symbolizes or even conceals inner re- 
sponses to the world. What a person 
may associate in the way of fears, hates, 
pleasures, wishes, or just plain confusion, 
with symbols is almost beyond imagina- 
tion to conceive. It is not only a question 
of our awareness of how much plain 
confusion exists in any use of language. 
It goes much deeper: how much sheer 
blindness, bewilderment, fear, emo- 
tional impulsiveness or instability, and 
the like, go into our choices of words or 
our interpretations of them. We must 
not forget the blindness involved in 
mere habit associations without reflec- 
tion. Nor must we forget the many 
people whose symbols betray the saddest 
confusion within, even to mental pertur- 
bation. Even the best of us are “un- 
sane” in certain areas, in which our 
symbols diverge markedly from the 
rudimentary fact of what the stimulus 
means in terms of stimulus only. Of 
late years, a whole school of semanticists 
has emerged to argue that such lan- 
guage illnesses are a clue to, and a cause 
of, many types of mental disturbance; 
and that language readjustments can aid 
in the cure. 

People speak for various reasons. 
Logically, they speak to symbolize some 
referent, some situation, some experi- 
ence. Actually, they speak also to pro- 
mote their own interests, to attain 
pleasurable experiences, to protect 
themselves from real or fancied threats, 
to provoke action in others, or to defend 
their own actions. This means that they 
do not at all always speak for purposes 
of objective analysis, but as often, per- 
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haps more often, to give expression to 
their own attitudes, positive or negative. 
If these attitudes are warped, so is their 
speech; they may even take accepted 
symbols and give them special, per- 
sonal, distorted meanings. Even a ges- 
ture, a facial movement, a strange use 
of a word, may be supposed to be at 
times a language of attitudes. Much 
that passes for language, therefore, has 
little value as objective comment on the 
world, but exists as subjective expres- 
sion. In cases of actual insanity, signs 
and symbols have excluded the outer 
world, or have been excluded as normal 
associations with the outer world, until 
the inner, the fictional, the delusional 
alone is real. 

An amusing illustration is somewhere 
given of a man who believed that he 
was Napoleon. By semantic treatment, 
he was finally induced to say that he 
was Caesar. Encouraged by this sign of 
at least a little flexibility, the doctor 
said, “Now you’re not Napoleon any- 
more.” “Oh, yes, I am,” replied the 
patient. “Only I’m Caesar by my other 
mother.” To say that Napoleon lived 
is a fairly safe statement. To say, “I am 
Napoleon in this play,” is also safe, if I 
do not forget to step out of character 
when the play is over. Even to say, “I’m 
Napoleon-like in some ways,” might be 
permitted within limits. But to say “I 
am Napoleon, point for point, abso- 
lutely,” is delusion and unsoundness. 

No doubt most of us exhibit mental 
areas where words have blocked adapta- 
tion to change and to shifting realities. 
The man to whom the symbol is a stimu- 
lus to apoplexy may also be a bit un- 
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sane, whether the symbols be GOP or 
New Deal, Jew or Gentile. Vast words 
like loyalty, truth, ideals may perform 
a valuable function by reminding us to 
look beyond the immediate and the 
narrow; but they can also become sub- 
jective and personal fixations instead of 
free symbols, catchwords for prejudice 
and fears and unbalance. Push words 
aside so that we may look at things is 
not only the scientist’s plea, but also the 
physician’s. The only cure for semantic 
fixations is skepticism about the whole- 
sale validity of the symbol—is doubt, 
delayed reaction, humor, the recognition 
that words hold up but a mirror to 
reality. 

We know, too, how in less serious 
ways, symbols are commonly invented 
for the imaginary, the wished for, the 
fanciful, or the fantastic. The comics are 
a case in point, and reveal sometimes a 
pathetic poverty of invention. Again, 
the child says that there must be fairies, 
because he knows the word, has read 
of them, has seen pictures of them, and 
has even sometimes seen the fairies 
themselves. What, for example, is a 
ghost? What is a unicorn? This last is 
in the dictionary, even to a picture of it, 
and it is well-known in heraldry; but 
it has yet to appear in a text in zoology. 
Or consider Santa Claus, a corruption of 
the Dutch San Nicolaas, a figure of con- 
siderable proportions, with a white 
beard, a home at the North Pole, and 
even, of late, a wife and elves to assist 
him. He is in part a semantic invention, 
like Mickey Mouse or Superman or 
Donald Duck. Nor is the child wholly 
comforted to be told that he is the 
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“spirit of giving”; nor to discover that 
he is only papa, who wears no beard and 
never saw the North Pole. 

Or consider the Saint Getorix of 
some French peasants. Vercingetorix (I 
borrow the following two illustrations 
from Zipf’s Psycho-Biology of Lan- 
guage) was a Gallic chief, defeated by 
Caesar, and a statue to him stands north 
of Dijon. It happens that the French 
cin is pronounced exactly like the French 
Saint, and thus arises a Saint Getorix. 
It would probably be tactless to point 
out to these peasants that there is no 
saint, only a pagan warrior of pre- 
Christian days. Is there not a statue, 
and are not legendary good deeds 
known to many? Once upon a time, it is 
said, a reader of ancient scriptures in 
Latin saw the capitalized word Nemo, 
and took Nemo for a son of God, and 
so started a sect known as the Neminiana 
secta, worshippers of Nemo. Had they 
gathered sufficient momentum, you 
might have risked excommunication and 
the stake had you argued that Nemo 
was merely Latin for nobody. 

Symbols rule us and invade every 
area of our living. Bankers gather paper 
symbols of wealth and we sweat for 
them. Lawyers condemn men to im- 
prisonment and even death by sym- 
bols—“Is it a tort—is it manslaughter?” 
Politicians wheedle votes by symbols 
and verbal promises. Nations rise and 
fall by flag symbols and dubious slogans, 
and even make of a single fallible hu- 
man being a symbol to die for. 

Nor do we speak only, as you might 
suppose, of communal myths and fairy 
tales. “All a scientist creates in a fact,” 
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said Poincaré, “is the language which 
enunciates it.” No one has seen a vita- 
min, nor an electron, only suspicious 
traces of a behavior which causes us to 
conclude a behaver; but once we 
“know” their names and their supposed 
behavior, they are said to exist. On 
exactly the same reasoning were witches 
condemned by the highest courts a few 
centuries back. We know that a foot, an 
inch, a metre, is an arbitrary measure, 
not found in nature; yet with these 
man-made measures we can construct 
the plans for a bridge or a house. The 
actual house or bridge we construct of 
brick or steel, not of plans or verbal 
measures. So the word, like the measure, 
is a breath on the air, a symbol of con- 
crete experience, but not the experi- 
ence; and with breath we build philoso- 
phies, sciences, religions. They may be 
moonshine, with little relevancy to 
actuality, and yet they may determine 
our living, our feeling, our prejudices, 
our actions, our very survival. For 
words symbolize our conceptions of our 
world, and these affect our whole be- 
havior. The world may be thought of as 
appearance, phenomena, objective fact 
or subjective experience; in any case, 
our categories and types and systems and 
terms and classifications are isolations of 
bits of observation or experience, or 
artificial entities created by language 
symbols, with more or less relevancy to 
whatever is. Thinking, said one caustic 
philosopher, is “occupied with mirages 
due to ‘linguistic refraction.” In all 
thinking, we spend much time merely 
reinterpreting, rearranging, and _ re- 
combining signs and symbols. 
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An instructive illustration in semantic 
history is given by Zipf in the work 
mentioned above. To each of us today 
the word earth arouses a visual image 
of a sphere. Not many centuries ago, 
the same word aroused just as readily 
the image of a flat surface. Earth, which 
once meant flat, now means round; and 
each response was or is immediate and 
without reflection. But in the interim 
there was a long period of transition, 
during which there had to be confusion, 
adjustment, even recrimination and per- 
secution. There were those to whom 
round earth meant heresy and high 
blood pressure; there were others to 
whom flat earth meant obstinancy, stu- 
pidity, and high blood pressure. (Thus 
we are reminded that blood pressure is 
not in itself a criterion of truth or false- 
hood.) In this same interim, there was 
also cautious exploration and explana- 
tion on the part of the more cool- 
headed. Scientists, philosophers, geogra- 
phers, the alert, finally the teachers, pre- 
pared the way for the general opinion. 
Whole books were devoted to the one 
topic—flat to round. Today such books 
seem tedious and unnecessary. One 
sentence in an elementary geography 
text suffices for a child. Earth flat to 
earth round has finally been accom- 
plished, and we need now neither the 
explanation nor the adjective. The one 
word earth conveys the idea. Thus do 
all words share in the possibility of 
dramatic and world-shaking upheaval. 
To realize this is to take a long step 
toward semantic education. 

The test of any science is predict- 
ability, the relevance of conclusion to 
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actuality. The test of words is not dif- 
ferent. If behind and beyond the word 
there is a predictable object or experi- 
ence, the word has some meaning. If 
there is no discoverable referent, no 
apparent link between word and some 
observable datum, there is reason to 
anticipate confusion, distortion, private 
symbolism, or actual unbalance. Only 
man among the animals makes use of 
symbols, deliberately, and with con- 
scious substitution of symbol for object 
or for experience. In short, language is 
a highly developed method of adapta- 
tion to environment. By such elaborated 
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responses, man delays, controls, or 
analyses his otherwise automatic re- 
sponses, manipulates his environment by 
proxy, and even predicts or influences 
elements of his future. 

But he does these things only if he 
knows words for what they are, instru- 
ments, not ends; for these same useful 
symbols can become blind stimuli, or 
blind habitual responses, signals to 
touch off, not action or thought, but 
only unreflecting responses, emotions 
without objective grounds, fears without 
true causes, conclusions without actual 
premises. 


III 


The so-called General Semanticists 
have evolved a few pertinent sugges- 
tions for semantic balance. They may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Think of words as maps of reality, 
not reality itself. A map is not the ter- 
ritory which it represents; nor is it a 
true, point for point, representation of a 
territory; nor is it a substitute for what 
it represents. A map concentrates on a 
few significant relationships and propor- 
tions. It suffices, however inaccurate, if 
it gets us to our destination, and an 
apparently meaningless pencil meander- 
ing on paper may guide a man to a 
remote mountain cabin. Yet a map is 
meaningless without a clue to its ap- 
proximate referent; nor is it a satisfac- 
tory substitute for the city or cabin 
which we may be seeking. 

2. Remember that a word never is 
itself what it names. A word is but a 
sign, whether for objective phenomena, 
subjective attitude, or emotional associa- 


tion. We use words to argue about 
words, and the referents escape us. Only 
verbally can we separate mind from 
body, mind from emotion, space from 
time, objective from subjective. Like 
two sides of a plate, the positive and 
negative poles in electricity, or the six 
sides of a cube, one does not exist apart 
from the other. The word abstracts one 
element for consideration, and thus 
distorts the whole configuration of the 
object. 

3. Try to separate the objective (“ex- 
tensional”) functions of language from 
the subjective or affective (“intensional”’) 
functions. Does the word point to a 
definite referent, or merely to an ab- 
straction in the head of the speaker? 
Words are labels, not the phenomena 
named. It is the difference between 
swimming and reading a book about 
swimming; between experience and a 
verbal substitute for experience. 

4. Observe the value of such devices 
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as quotation marks, indexing and dating 
of words, and the like, as reminders that 
meaning is not exhausted by the one 
use or situation. For example, if I speak 
of Russia, it might be well to indicate 
whether I mean Russia-menace, or 
Russia-heroic ally, or Russia-Tolstoi. 
Psychology might mean to me psy- 
chology-William James or psychology- 
John Watson. We shall all be helped 
to clearer understanding by such admis- 
sions. Every word has meanings instead 
of meaning, and indicates also overtones 
or affective meanings. To insist that it 
is absolute hot or cold in your room, 
true or false, is an absurdity. Language, 
like the thermometer, is a_ relative 
thing, measuring degrees and approxi- 
mations instead of two dimensional ab- 
solutes. Language is dynamic, not static. 

Language is dynamic, not static. From 
this statement I draw not despair but 
caution, not the destruction of the use- 
fulness of language, but the sharpening 
of our most valuable tool. Language, for 
all its faults and incompleteness, does 
serve to symbolize our world; and the 
aim is to improve the tool, not to dull 
its edge by doubts. There is something 
healthy in Mark Twain’s “When the 
English language gets in my way, it 
hasn’t a chance.” We need not take too 
seriously the strictures of the semantic 
evangelists—for it is true that those who 
have attended a congress of the 
Korzybski disciples cannot fail to have 
noticed a certain evangelical zeal, an 
increasing emphasis on the reformative 
and therapeutic aspects of their pro- 
gram. Much time is given to case studies 
of the mentally unsound, and of striking 
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cures through semantic re-education. 
There is something to it. 

Yet those of us who teach do not 
assume that most of our students are 
mental cases, nor that our major func- 
tion is curative. We are more con- 
cerned, as Dr. R. S. Crane of Chicago 
recently pointed out, to develop positive 
skills. We need to know not only how 
words may betray us, but also how they 
may be used for effective action. Those 
of us who have wandered far in the 
realms of literature have long known 
that words possess connotations as well 
as denotations. We suspect that the 
literary great are no more deceived by 
their many words than actors are by 
their own paint and tinsel scenery. Both 
use their tools for another end. Poets 
skip lightly from one metaphor to 
another, not at all rendered incompe- 
tent by lack of academic semantic train- 
ing, and assuming that any literate 
reader knows that a word is a fleeting 
symbol. John Locke long ago wrote of 
the pitfalls that lie in words, and 
Shakespeare juggled them as bright 
baubles. Emerson a century ago re- 
marked that to the poet “all symbols 
are fluxional; all language is vehicular 
and transitive, and is good, as ferries 
and horses are, for conveyance, not as 
farms and houses are, for homestead.” 

There is a certain naiveté, I suppose, 
in the semanticist’s reiteration of the 
words “real” and “reality,” as if some- 
where outside of the observing mind 
was Reality, but within all was chaos 
and confusion. Nor are private symbols 
always unsanity. They may represent 
powerful and real impulses, and be in 
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some measure translatable to others; 
or, more important, as is true of much 
modern art, they may be a genuine 
search for an extension of a language 
now inadequate to express new ideas and 
new observations. This creative and pro- 
ductive aspect of symbols is too much 
ignored by the therapeutic semanticists. 
Yet it has a real bearing on the task of 
the teacher of literature. 

Nor need we feel the righteous horror 
of the followers of Korzybski toward 
abstractions and generalizations. There 
is no speaking above the level of the 
most naive, or above the level of the 
stolidly concrete, without abstractions. 
Though excessive abstraction often indi- 
cates fuzzy thinking, it is also observed 
by teachers of language that less intelli- 
gent students are easily lost when spoken 
or written material becomes abstract in 
the best sense of the word. Our under- 
graduate students will still need training 
not only in detecting unsound abstrac- 
tions and verbal unsanities, but also in 
plain vocabulary acquisition, dictionary 
definitions, synonyms and antonyms, 
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sentence and paragraph manipulation, 
and language on the higher levels of con- 
clusions, generalizations and summary. 
One may enjoy Stuart Chase’s enthusi- 
astic discovery of the Tyranny of Words 
or Walpole’s soberer Semantics without 
rushing forth to discard all fiction and 
poetry, or even all argumentative prose, 
however much we may profit by learn- 
ing some caution. 

Thus I conclude with what was re- 
marked above. The value of the tool 
lies in the user, his skill or ignorance, 
his integrity or lack of it, his mental 
flexibility or lack of it. We have no 
greater instrument for inter-human ac- 
tion and revction than language, the 
symbol of man’s world and his attempts 
to manipulate it; a breath on the air, 
meaningless until associated with expe- 
rience, or dynamite to blow empires to 
bits. Education can do no greater service 
to the young than to instruct them in 
the use of this great tool; and to show 
them how difficult, how full of pitfalls, 
and yet how altogether indispensable an 
instrument it 1s. 


The scholar who derives a pleasure from the acquisition of new ideas, 
and the exercise of his mental powers, will be far more likely to um- 
derstand thoroughly what he learns—Samurt R. Hatt—Lectures 


on School-keeping (1829). 





Of Daft Tales 


CuHarves F, ARRowoop 


™ a fellow-feeling for Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie, of Scott’s Rob Roy; for I 
can say with him “the blude o’ me warms 
at daft tales.” When reading for recrea- 
tion, be the story truth or fiction, I like 
to find in it “the open road and the 
bright eyes of danger.” When I was 
a child I loved The Swiss Family Rob- 
inson; Treasure Island entranced me in 
my youth; in manhood I read the Ice- 
landic sagas with unflagging interest; 
and Robinson Crusoe, the first great 
book I ever read, is a perennial favorite. 


The adventure novel, at what for 
me is its best, portrays character by 
describing the actions of persons in the 
face of danger and difficulty. Physical ac- 
tion and the chance of physical harm 
must always be principal elements of an 
adventure story. The mere story of ac- 
tion introduces these elements, too, but 
introduces them for their own sake— 
they furnish the reader with sensations 
and images—with thrills; but violence 
and physical difficulties may be intro- 
duced into a story to do more than 
this, for they test the manly virtues as 
do no other situations. Only the per- 
son who has faced them and preserved 
his own integrity can be called a tested 
man—Baillie Nicol Jarvie came out of 
the Highlands a proved man to a de- 
gree he had never been before; for 
there he had adventured, he had fought, 
and he had outfaced the terrible Helen 
McGregor. 


Mr. Christopher Morley earned my 
gratitude by bringing Erskine Childers’ 
T he Riddle of the Sands to the attention 
of the readers of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, for had he not done 
so, I might have missed that grand tale 
of action and danger. I believe that I 
have had more entertainment from the 
romances of John Buchan than from 
the novels of any other contemporary 
writer. I like stories of adventure, and I 
find in them, along with much enter- 
tainment, solid literary values. 


Talk of “adventures of the mind” and 
of “adventures in contentment” strike 
me as a bit pretentious—as claiming for 
one sort of activity the prestige which 
can only be earned by another. [ll 
never forget how Edward Eggleston let 
me down the first time I, at the age of 
twelve, read The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
I had waded through that tale until 
I had finished chapter seven. Robbers 
were abroad in the Flat Creek bottoms; 
the Dutchman’s store had been robbed; 
the hero was in the very midst of the 
thieves. I read the title of chapter eight, 
“A Struggle in the Dark.” “Aha!” said 
I to myself, “at last ’m going to get 
to the raisins in this bread pudding.” 
Imagine my disgust when I found that 
my expectations of a good fight had 
been whipped up only that I might 
read how the hero of the novel tossed 
sleeplessly on his bed while he de- 
bated the ethics of trying to cut out his 
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best friend with that friend’s best girl. 
That wasn’t honest story-telling. I’ve 
just re-read that chapter to find if it is as 
bad as I remembered it—I find that it 
is worse. John Bunyan would never 
have made that mistake. Far from giv- 
ing the stone of a moral lecture to the 
reader who asks the bread of action, he 
so describes a battle of the spirit as to 
make sword ring on shield and helmet 
like a hammer on an anvil. Physical 
dangers and physical difficulties must be 
met in any story that is to show us 
living people who are strong and brave, 
and who attain a certain type and 
measure of comradeship. 

If an adventure story is to ring true, 
moreover, the human spirit must meet 
and overcome physical dangers and dif- 
ficulties with material weapons. It is 
not allowed that the hero of an adven- 
ture triumph spiritually by being too 
proud or too self-effacing to fight; so 
that he transfers the combat to some 
plane above brute force. The virtues of 
the adventure tale are courage, loyalty, 
resourcefulness, strength, and sheer 
sticking power, and these are the values 
which the adventure story makes articu- 
late. Now these are tested by physical 
combat and only by physical combat. 
The hero may not even win by mere 
accident of fortune, or by mustering 
overwhelming material resources, or by 
cunning and stratagems: the story is told 
to portray his qualities of manhood; and 
cunning, luck, and prudent foresight are 
not high among these. 

Although the situations of the typical 
adventure story do not lend themselves 
to the portrayal of complex social re- 
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lations or profound personalities, litera- 
ture of the adventure type abounds in 
splendid characterizations. No person- 
ality in all English fiction is more real 
or better known than the Robinson 
Crusoe of the Island. The pride, vanity, 
loyalty, and reckless courage of Alan 
Breck, and the Scottish steadfastness 
of David Balfour are drawn as clearly 
as human traits can be drawn by the 
pen. The Dr. Johnson of Buchan’s Mid- 
winter is a living, lovable man. The 
strength, loyalty, and ferocious cour- 
age of Skarphedinn are brought out 
by the account of his death, in The 
Story of the Burnt Njal in unforget- 
table fashion. Two brief passages reveal 
the man. Reproached by his father for 
failing to agree to a plan to take refuge 
from their enemies in the house, Skar- 
phedinn yielded at once, saying that he 
was ready to humor his father and die 
with him. After the burning the search- 
ers found him, braced so that he wat 
upright even in death; and then, it was 
said, men were near him without fear 
for the first time. A dozen pages, pointed 
by twenty lines, and the character of the 
man is completely known. The char- 
acters of an adventure story are rather 
simple, direct, uncomplex folk, for the 
most part, but they are very real. 

It isn’t at all surprising that the char- 
acterization of an adventure story is 
clear. Action does reveal character— 
one knows a man after having played 
football on the same team with him for 
a season, or after having gone on a hard 
camping trip with him. Action and dif- 
ficulties bring out the presence or the 
lack of the more masculine traits in a 
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man; so that the situations of an adven- 
ture story offer an author the oppor- 
tunity to portray the man of strong, 
decisive, loyal character. 

The relationships which the adventure 
story treat with most adequacy are the 
friendship of man for man and the 
friendship between a man and a boy. 
That great adventurer of the Old Testa- 
ment, David, had many a friendship 
with strong men during his years of ad- 
venturing, and precious few after they 
were over. The friendship between him 
and Jonathan is proverbial. Stevenson 
drew a friendship between a man and 
a youth singularly well. The parting of 
Alan Breck and David Balfour is one 
of the most beautiful things in his writ- 
ings. You recall the passage, almost at 
the end of Kidnapped. There was a 
moment of silence, a left hand stretched 
out, two “Good-byes” said, a little grasp 
of the hands, and each went his way. 
A most entertaining example of the boy 
and man friendship in adventure fiction 
is that of the Gorbal Die-Hards and 
Dickson McCunn in Buchan’s Hunting- 
tower. The most beautiful child and man 
friendship that I have met in contempo- 
rary fiction—and it is as lovely as any- 
thing in Stevenson—is to be found in 
D. K. Broster’s Sir Isumbras at the Ford. 
Friendship is the central theme of that 
enchanting tale; and the theme is 
elaborated in as fascinating an account 
of stirring action as one is likely to meet 
between the covers of a book. 

It has puzzled me that the friends 
of adventure stories should, so often, 
be so ill-assorted. Crusoe and his man 
Friday and Jim Hawkins and Long 
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John Silver are examples that come to 
mind immediately. There is any amount 
of the same sort of thing in recent fic- 
tion. Andivius Hedulio, of Edward 
Lucas White’s fine tale, wandered up 
and down the roads of imperial Rome 
with Agathemer, his faithful Greek 
slave; C. S. Foster’s hero, Captain Ho- 
ratio Hornblower, had as his companion 
in prison and in escape, a common sailor; 
and no pair could be more different in 
temperament and outlook than the, 
friends of Buchan’s Midwinter—the 
Londoner and lexicographer, Dr. John- 
son and the Highlander and swordsman, 
Alastair McLean. In thinking over the 
problem of how unequal are the com- 
panions in adventure of fiction I’ve 
reached a conclusion about the matter. 
Unequals are companions and friends 
in these tales that we may see how men 
of very different outward circumstances 
are much the same in the things which 
matter most—in those things which 
touch their essential character as men; 
and that we may see, too, how when 
perils call upon men to display these 
qualities, those who show them like and 
respect each other, in spite of all else. 

Fights—and particularly fights with 
swords, fists, or clubs; and journeys— 
and especially flights or secret journeys 
—supply the high points of stories of 
adventure. There are lesser great mo- 
ments; finding shelter or refuge after a 
hard journey or from a storm; escape; 
seeking and enjoying food; and brav- 
ing a storm. 

Nowhere does the distinctive flavor of 
an adventure story show itself more 
clearly than in its treatment of the getting 
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and enjoyment of food. The ship- 
wrecked mariner, the escaped prisoner, 
the traveler on a difficult or dangerous 
journey have always the problem of sus- 
taining life and recruiting strength— 
they must have food, and the lack of it 
is a major physical difficulty to be over- 
come. There’s fine relief from tension, 
too, when the adventurer, his appetite 
whetted by exertion and by the fresh 
air of sea or mountains, sits down to 
plain substantial food. No Lucullian 
banquets, such as Rex Stout sets before 
Nero Wolfe, for your adventurer! His 
tastes run to meat—and especially to 
game, to cheese, and to fresh bread; 
and he drinks sour, sharp wine, beer, 
brandy, and whiskey. An abstemious 
man, for the most part, the adventurer, 
once he stops at some obscure inn on a 
back road or joins some group of way- 
farers about their camp-fire or gets him- 
self a refuge in some cave or mountain 
hut is sure to eat and to eat with ap- 
petite. And what could be more fitting? 
He had chased up and down the Great 
North Road, dashed across moors, 
climbed mountains, or scrambled along 
the rocky beds of mountain torrents, and 
his exertions must have given him an 
appetite for food and suggested the need 
of food to the reader. 

That arch-adventurer, Robinson Cru- 
soe, looked to his larder, and in telling 
his story he lingers over the getting and 
enjoyment of food, savoring it, in mem- 
ory, once more. Robinson was constantly 
about the work of replenishing his sup- 
ply of food, improving his methods of 
cookery, and devising new dishes. He 
describes the raisins which he dried with 
such gusto as to send the reader out to 
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the grocery with his ration book; and he 
even makes boiled goats’ meat seem in- 
viting—which in my opinion is a high 
point in romantic writing. 

Do you remember, too, how the Black 
Knight, having rescued Ivanhoe at the 
tourney, rode off into the forest, and 
came, late at night, to the cell of Friar 
Tuck? Do you recall how appetites were 
sharpened by preliminary sparring, un- 
til, at length, the Friar brought out a 
haunch of venison and something 
stronger than the water of the spring by 
his door to wash it down with, and how 
the two giants feasted and sang and 
ripened their friendship through the 
night? The school readers used fre- 
quently to print two sections from Ivan- 
hoe—the account of Locksley’s shot at 
the archery competition and the account 
of the taking of the Norman’s castle; 
but when I, in boyhood, pulled down 
my Ivanhoe to read once more my favo- 
rite passages, I never failed to turn to 
the tale of that noble feasting in the 
Friar’s cell. 

Eating, on two occasions, furnishes 
just the right release of tension in John 
Buchan’s Mid-winter. The first is the 
meal which Alastair McLean took with 
the Spoonbills, deep in a swamp some- 
where west of the Cotswolds. The High- 
lander and the landless men ate in the 
open, with mallard, widgeon, and teal 
piled up near the camp-fire—think how 
much better to have specified the va- 
rieties than merely to have said “duck.” 
Roast duck, and great chunks of bread, 
washed down with beer out of leather 
jacks was the fare the adventurers en- 
joyed. The second meal was the one 
McLean had with Nicholas Kyd, in a 
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lonely ale-house on the borders of Cum- 
berland. The meal was plain, but a ride 
in a storm had preceded it; Kyd was 
able to season the ale, to find relishes 


The frame of mind in which tales of 
adventure should be read is exactly de- 
fined by Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
phrase, “the expectation of the unex- 
pected.” Now nothing can so adequately 
set the stage for the unexpected as 
travel, which furnishes us constantly 
with new prospects and new contacts and 
exposes us to unaccustomed hazards. We 
can’t set off on a trip, or even plan one, 
without suggesting novel experiences 
to ourselves; so that the beginning of 
a tale of a journey, where the traveler is 
to encounter scenes or events which can- 
not be anticipated, raises in the reader 
this lively expectation. The Land that 
God Gave Cain, by J. M. Scott, is a 
direct and unadorned tale of explora- 
tion in Labrador, which is an adventure 
story solely because it is a tale of difh- 
cult travel in new country. 

The element of novelty is heightened 
when the character of the story with 
whom the reader most nearly identifies 
himself is associated with persons from 
an unconventional and unfamiliar world. 
This element accounts for no little of 
the charm of Captain Fracase, and of 
every other good picaresque novel. It is 
the device which Mr. Harry Leon Wil- 
son uses to make Professor, How Could 
You? such good fun. Buchan, in Mid- 
winter, adds zest to Alastair McLean’s 
journey through England by providing 
him with the Spoonbills—those men of 
the by-roads, marshes, and stable-yards 
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to make coarse food more palatable, and 
to brew a punch; so, little by little, com- 
fort stole upon the travelers, and it 
steals upon the reader, too. 


—as aids and guides. 

The journey, then—and especially the 
secret journey, the flight, and the jour- 
ney in unconventional company—affords 
just the element of difficulties encoun- 
tered and novelty which give the ad- 
venture story much of its value as en- 
tertainment. How the titles of three 
successive chapters in St. Jves—“The 
Drovers,” “The Great North Road,” 
and “I Follow a Covered Cart”—do en- 
tice the reader! How exciting Richard 
Hannay’s travels and flight in Scotland, 
in his efforts to solve the riddle of “The 
39 Steps,” and to elude both the enemies 
of his country and her police! 

Although travel, feasting, and friend- 
ship all have their place in the litera- 
ture of adventure, it is by the situation in 
which a strong man is beset and must 
fight that the best insight into the manly 
character is furnished, No one under- 
stood this better than did the author of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, who shows us 
the Christian character by describing the 
Christian life as one long fight against 
fearful foes and difficulties. In boyhood 
I spent hours over a book called The 
Backwoodsmen, which was filled with 
tales of Boone, Kenton, and others of the 
long hunters of Kentucky. Reading how 
these men, always on their own re- 
sources, fought the wilderness, wild 
beasts, hostile Indians, and savage rene- 
gades, I gained an unfading impression 
of their strength, courage, and resource- 
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fulness. The backwoodsmen weren’t 
subtle characters, but they were living 
men; and they were men in many re- 
spects admirable, too, as they were seen 
on the pages of the book. Alan Breck 
emerges from the fight of “The Siege 
of the Roundhouse,” of Kidnapped, a 
man of skill, resolution, and sheer joy 
in action and in danger. He is no lay 
figure. Grettir the Strong is drawn with 
bold strokes, but the portrait character- 
izes a man. 

Since the justification of a fight in an 
adventure story is to reveal the char- 
acter of an individual, these fights 
usually involve but few men. The battle 
doesn’t lend itself to the adventure story, 
for the virtues of the soldier are endur- 
ance, discipline, and obedience as well as 
courage and strength. The adventurer 
is an individualist, and in an army an in- 
dividualist is principally effective in get- 
ting the wrong people killed. For this 
reason desert islands, lonely wildernesses 
are favored settings for tales of adven- 
ture, and, for the most part, the hero 
of these stories meets his difficulties alone 
or with but a single companion. It is 
true that Richary Hannay, hero of The 
39 Steps, began his adventures in the 
heart of London; but he was just in 
from South Africa, a stranger in Eng- 
land, and as alone in the city as he was 
later on the Scottish moors, Tros, of 
Samothrace, hero of a fine series of 
stories by Talbot Mundy, was the enemy 
of Caesar, when to defy Caesar was to 
defy the world; and it is precisely his 
independence that makes him one of the 
fine figures of adventure fiction. The 
hero of Geoffrey Household’s Rogue 
Male had but one companion in his ad- 
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venturing—the wild, lonely cat, Asmo- 
deus. 

Considering that the central figure of 
an adventure story, typically, meets his 
dangers alone or with a single com- 
panion, I am moved to wonder if a great 
deal of its appeal isn’t due to certain 
very profound facts of human nature— 
to the loneliness that all of us feel at 
times; to a man’s need, ultimately, to be 
independent and rely on his own 
strength; and to that other great need 
of a “friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.” Perhaps, too, we find in the 
adventure story just the affirmation we 
need that a man must stand for the right 
and for his right, whatever may be the 
difficulties; and the further affirmation 
that the human spirit is stronger than 
material force. 

It is certain that the adventure story 
has an appeal that goes far deeper 
than mere entertainment. We, like 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie, admit our interest in 
them with something of apology, while 
we have real reverence for the human 
values they interpret for us, That, at 
least, is the way I interpret the Baillie; 
but here are his words; and who has 
more neatly expressed the quiet man’s 
liking for “thae daft tales”? Says the 
Baillie: 


It’s a queer thing o’ me, gentlemen, that 
am a man o’ peace mysell, and a peacefu’ 
man’s son, for the deacon my father quar- 
relled wi’ nane out o’ the town-council,— 
it’s a queer thing, I say, but I think the 
Hieland blude o’ me warms at thae daft 
tales, and whiles I like better to hear them 
than a word o’ profit, Gude forgie me! But 
they are vanities, sinfu’ vanities, and, more- 
over, again the statute law,—again the 
statute and gospel law. 





Higher Education and National Crises 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 


IGHER education is one of the 
H largest and most important parts 
of the largest public business in the 
United States. There are (or were be- 
fore the war) approximately seventeen 
hundred higher educational institutions, 
with almost two million students, count- 
less alumni, about twenty thousand 
members of governing boards, innumer- 
able presidents, vice-presidents, provosts, 
deans, assistant deans, professors, and 
hosts of other members of the staffs of 
administration and teaching. The value 
of the property of this undertaking is 


War or any other kind of national 
crisis is likely to jolt the colleges and 
universities. These institutions are bound 
to face hardships and to make sacrifices 
in national emergencies. Crises test 
whether educational institutions are 
made of skimble-skamble stuff or of 
sturdy spiritual and intellectual and 
moral qualities. National emergencies 
also put the patriotic character of these 
institutions to hard tests. 

Our colleges and universities are by 
no means perfect human institutions, of 
course; they have flaws, too. But what- 
ever their weaknesses, indifference to 
national danger or disloyalty to their 
government are not among their sins. 
The records of their faculties, students, 
and alumni in national crises stand as 
competent evidence of their high pa- 


estimated at ten billion and its annual 
cost at about three billion. And these 
immense resources of this tremendous 
social enterprise have been developed in 
large part during the present century. 
In 1900, for example, the combined 
endowments of the higher educational 
institutions in this country had an esti- 
mated value of 170 million; today their 
endowments probably total 1,600 mil- 
lion. In the years between 1920 and 
1937, gifts to forty-nine colleges and 
universities amounted to the large sum 
of 780 million dollars. 


triotism and unmatchable courage. To 
the ranks of the armed forces and other 
services of government in military 
crises, they empty their classrooms and 
faculty rooms in devotion to their 
country and conscience. 

This is the testimony to the character 
of our colleges and universities not only 
in military but in other emergencies, 
when their responsibilities are always 
heavier than in fair weather days. Dur- 
ing the economic dislocation that crashed 
upon the American people in 1929, these 
institutions encountered difficulties never 
before encountered in this country, not 
only fiscal and budgetary troubles but 
stubborn obstacles to the maintenance of 
morale among students, faculties, and 
supporting constituencies. The problems 
they faced, the means employed to 
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overcome their difficulties, and the sacri- 
fices the institutions suffered are hearten- 
ing chapters in the history of higher 
education in the United States. 

The parts which these institutions 
have played in military crises, especially 
the First World War and the present 
struggle, are patriotic and heroic. Ap- 
parently earlier conflicts, except the war 
from 1861 to 1865, did not severely 
disturb or test higher educational insti- 
tutions in this country. There were only 
nine collegiate establishments in opera- 
tion at the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War and only a few more had been 
established by the War of 1812; neither 
of those conflicts nor the Mexican War 
nor the Spanish-American War had 
greatly unsettling effect upon our edu- 
cational institutions. But the Civil War 
did considerably disturb them, and 
especially those in the South. There the 


military struggle depleted the colleges 


and universities, and the ruinous effect 


of Congressional Reconstruction on 
those means of higher education that had 
been spared by war are familiar parts of 
the educational and social history of that 
régime of injustice and unrestrained 
vengeance. 

The heaviest impact of war upon our 
higher educational institutions was 
recorded in 1917-18 and has been 
recorded since Pearl Harbor. The First 
World War sharply brought home to 
the colleges and universities in all parts 
of the nation their heavy responsibilities 
in the national emergency. How those 
responsibilities were met by those insti- 
tutions and the patriotic devotion which 
the colleges and universities then dis- 
played constitute another proud chapter 
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in the history of higher education. 

When this country entered the First 
World War apparently neither our edu- 
cational institutions nor our government 
had given much if any consideration to 
the role education could or should play 
under conditions of military emergency. 
Little had the lay or the professional 
press to say on the specific subject 
of the probable effect of war on educa- 
tional theory and practice or on the obli- 
gations of the colleges and universities 
in case war came. Yet, these institutions 
were not entirely unprepared when it 
did come. They promptly revealed a 
healthy spirit of co-operation with the 
government in its preparation for war. 
The slogan of “preparedness,” inside as 
well as outside the campus, as the danger 
of war approached in 1917, was to re- 
semble the slogan of “national defense” 
which resounded in our colleges and 
universities for many months prior to 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Before that 
day of international infamy, “education 
and national defense” or “education for 
national defense” became such patriotic 
and moving higher educational mottoes 
as to seem antidotal against Hitlerism 
and totalitarianism and tonic for Ameri- 
can democracy. 

When the United States declared war 
twenty-six years ago this past April 6 
the regular army of this country num- 
bered about 120,000 enlisted men. 
When the armistice was signed fourteen 
months later the number of men re- 
cruited for the United States army had 
exceeded 4,000,000. And this rapid ex- 
pansion of this arm of the military serv- 
ice had been promoted in no small way 
by the higher educational institutions, 
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through the Committee on Education 
and Special Training of the War De- 
partment, which helped greatly to pro- 
mote the machinery of mobilization 
through the colleges and universities. 
Under this Committee, vocational train- 
ing detachments were operated at more 
than 150 higher educational institutions 
for the training of technicians; and later 
units of the collegiate section of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps were 
established in 525 institutions. Contracts 
between the War Department and 
these colleges and universities had 
called for the training of 220,000 
soldiers in the vocational section and 
200,000 in the collegiate section before 
June 30, 1919. 

The immediate need which had led 
to the creation of the Committee on 
Education and Special Training was the 
shortage of technicians. Early in this 


unique experiment it was found that 


The collegiate section of the SATC 
was established for the purpose of de- 
veloping “as a great military asset a 
large body of young men in the col- 
leges” by providing efficient military 
instruction and by requiring that stu- 
dents in the SATC maintain an academic 
standard higher than the usual “pass 
mark” of the institutions. Another pur- 
pose, as stated by Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, was the prevention 
of “unnecessary and wasteful depletion 
of the colleges through indiscriminate 
volunteering, by offering to the students 
a definite and immediate military 
status.” Thus were collegiate education 
and training definitely identified with 
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200,000 more technicians were needed 
for military purposes than were avail- 
able, and that the army required more 
than 500 different forms of technical 
skills. By April of 1918 about 6,000 men 
were in technical and vocational training 
in fifteen institutions, and by July of 
that year 50,000 men were in such 
training in 147 institutions. These 
schools continued throughout the sum- 
mer and each month 25,000 men, tech- 
nically trained in these schools, were 
delivered to the army. 

One of the impressive facts about this 
educational service, given by higher in- 
stitutions to the nation in that crisis 
is that 130,000 physically fit men were 
accepted for service in the technical and 
vocational detachments and 130,000 
men were delivered to the army, “each 
with added technical skill which ren- 
dered him a more useful member of the 
military establishment.” 


the national service. And the present 
war has made such identification clearer 
than ever before. 

The experiment of the SATC demon- 
strated the capacity of higher education 
in this country for a highly patriotic 
and effective service to the national 
welfare. This patriotism and devotion, 
if sometimes colored by a bit of im- 
mature sentimentality, were in no way 
decreased by the fact that the SATC 
was the fiscal and budgetary salvation 
of some of our colleges and universities 
a quarter of a century ago. But the 
official report on the experiment testified 
that in general these institutions had no 
thought of gain or profit for themselves. 
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Moreover, the work of the Committee 
on Education and Special Training was 
conducted without experience or prece- 
dent and under very extraordinary difh- 
culties. While the SATC institutions 
were not always the places of confusion 
that critics of the experiment have 
charged, here and there educational and 
military ideas did clash and pedagogical 
tongues did babble a bit. 

The military people believed that the 
SATC was very useful and “that the 
sum total of all these individually im- 
perfect activities was a magnificent suc- 
cess.” The experiment seems to have 
stimulated discipline in the colleges and 
universities, increased efficiency of in- 
struction, and made for alertness among 
the students. It seems also to have em- 
phasized the high importance of morale 
as a vital condition in any useful enter- 
prise. The official report, published in 
June following the Armistice, stated 
that an important lesson taught by the 
experiment was the “direct drive” for 
the “development of moral character- 
istics and virtues” that could be “trans- 
ferred readily to school practice.” In- 
telligent military instruction through its 
courtesies, its ceremonies, its emphasis 
upon unselfish service and discipline, 
made a useful emotional appeal to stu- 
dents. The insistence upon promptness, 
precision, accuracy, a sense of personal 
responsibility, team-work and _ team- 
play, consideration for others, tended to 
develop character and morale. The 
schools “place their great emphasis on 
mental discipline and regard moral 
qualities as by-products of intellectual 
activity,” said the official report, which 
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asserted that both mental discipline and 
moral qualities were essential for com- 
plete human development. It seemed 
probable, the report went on, “that a 
combination of the best elements of 
military and academic training is far 
more effective than either alone.” There 
was need for the colleges to place more 
emphasis upon the teaching of citizen- 
ship and to become more closely identi- 
fied with life, said the report which 
strongly hinted that these institutions 
could very well use a little more 
discipline. 

The educational people, represented 
especially by the American Association 
of University Professors, denied the 
criticisms that the higher educational 
institutions were without discipline and 
were remote from life, but they were in 
general agreement that the war had 
emphasized the need for the colleges to 
give more attention to citizenship. The 
collegiate people denied the criticisms 
that higher education was not capable 
of making adjustment to meet national 
needs in crises. 

Following the first World War, there 
was an increase of interest in the social 
sciences, politics, international affairs, 
history, modern languages, and the 
physical and biological sciences and a 
decrease of interest in the classical lan- 
guages and in German. There was also 
a decided increase of interest in military 
preparation, but this interest seems later 
to have weakened somewhat. Some 
places reported improvement in the re- 
ligious and moral tone of the colleges 
while others reported a lowering of 
morale. And there was testimony that 
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the academic-military experiment of the 
SATC had had a stimulating and 
broadening effect upon the lives and 
habits of faculty members. The “War 
Issues Course,” for example, seems 
temporarily to have encouraged co- 
operation between and among depart- 
ments and served to break down depart- 
mentalism in higher educational institu- 
tions; and out of this course developed 
some interest in the problems of the 
Peace Conference and 
relations. 

In the First World War, as in the 
present crisis, decreased attendance in 
higher educational institutions caused 
widespread alarm. The condition became 
acute and such a matter of national con- 
cern that President Wilson wrote to 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane on the subject in July of 1917. 
The President said that the prospects of 
the success of the war would be seriously 
impaired “if the supply of highly 
trained men were unnecessarily dimin- 
ished.” And he urged that the colleges 
endeavor to maintain their work “as far 
as possible on the usual basis.” Young 
men below the age of selective service 
who did not enlist “may feel that by 
pursuing their courses with earnestness 
and diligence they also are preparing 
themselves for valuable service to the 
Nation. I would particularly urge upon 
the young people who are leaving our 
high schools that as many of them as 
can do so avail themselves this year of 
the opportunities offered by the colleges 
and technical schools, to the end that 
the country may not lack an adequate 
supply of trained men and women.” 


international 
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There was obvious need for advice 
that would steady those higher educa- 
tional leaders whose enthusiasm to have 
their institutions participate in im- 
mediately practical military services 
threatened unnecessary disruption to the 
work of their institutions. Here and 
there were signs of an emotional pa- 
triotism that tended in the direction of 
hysteria. Rumors spread then as in the 
present war that higher education, ex- 
cept in military and technical subjects, 
would be adjourned for the duration, 
and that it could provide only for those 
young men whom the country needed 
for immediate service connected with 
the war. 

A few higher educational leaders ex- 
pressed themselves on the probable 
effect of war on the work of their insti- 
tutions. President David Kinley, of the 
University of Illinois, in 1916 noted the 
wave of enthusiasm for military train- 
ing. But he expressed the feeling “that 
after the European War is over and we 
see that no one of the parties over there 
is coming over to gobble us up, a great 
deal of the enthusiasm for military 
courses will die away; and in the mean- 
time I share the feeling that we are in 
danger of making preparation to give 
military training and military education 
on a scale so large that when the en- 
thusiasm has died away a great many 
institutions will be left with white ele- 
phants on their hands.” 

President George Comstock, of the 
University of Wisconsin, the same year 
said that he preferred “to see national 
defense intrusted, in so far as its officers 
are concerned, to a considerable body of 
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men whose primary interests are in civic 
life, and who look upon military duty 
as an emergency, a departure from 
normal life, rather than see it intrusted 
to a body of men whose primary inter- 
ests are military and professional.” But 
President A. Ross Hill, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, at the same time said 
that it was the duty, not only of state 
universities but of other higher educa- 
tional institutions “to train men for 
leadership in national defense, as well 
as for leadership in other connections.” 
President Arthur Hadley, of Yale, be- 
lieved “that as long as we have colleges 
they should prepare for citizenship,” one 
important element of which was “prepa- 
ration to defend the country in an 
emergency.” President R. J. Aley, of 
the University of Maine, shortly after 
we entered the war said that the struggle 
of democracy against autocracy brought 
about for the first time in the history of 
nations the “recognition of education as 
a national resource.” He said that the 
war presented both obligations and 
opportunities to the colleges. 

The induction of the Student Army 
Training Corps was made the occasion 
for outbursts of fervid patriotic senti- 
ments throughout the country; the 
partnership of campus and government 
in plans to win the war were highly 
applauded. One college president began 
his oratory to the student-soldiers as 
Vergil had begun his Aeneid and sang 
of arms and men. Another very gentle 
president in a commencement speech 
five months before the Armistice said 
that “We are forced to grasp the grim 
fact that, when poison gas and shrapnel 
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take the place of sweetness and light, the 
chief end of men who would glorify 
God is to kill Germans—and no ex- 
planatory footnotes required.” President 
J. G. Schurman, of Cornell, saw the 
war as a stimulus to interest in applied 
science in the colleges and universities 
and expressed the hope that “even the 
humanities” would gain as a result of 
the war. He hoped that the war would 
lead to more interest in military train- 
ing and physical education. 

Dean James R. Angell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, saw two changes 
produced by the war: it showed that 
Germany had “proved past all per- 
adventure that an educational system 
may be exploited to mold the funda- 
mental political and social ideals of a 
whole nation.” And it had “exhibited 
to an extent unrealized by the average 
man the extent to which the machinery 
of our civilization rests upon the founda- 
tion of science. President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia, said that “the 
war has brought back to the American 
people, and in some degree to the 
schools and colleges, the spirit of disci- 
pline which has been almost lost.” He 
also said that “the sentimental imita- 
tions of philosophy which have been 
spread out before teachers for a gen- 
eration past have decried discipline as 
something unnatural, abhorrent, and to 
be avoided. With an innocence which 
is hardly pardonable . . . the natural 
longings and instincts of the infant have 
been exalted as the sole guide for his 
development of mind and character. 
The world of human experience was to 
be put aside and a world of the ego 
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substituted for it.” When the people 
were called upon during the easy-going 
days of peace for no particular effort, 
he said, the ill effects of the lackadaisical 
theory of education during the period 


III 


The requirements of the applications 
of science to military purposes were 
very heavy twenty-five years ago. The 
demand for technically trained men was 
so heavy that the essential industries of 
the country were threatened with dis- 
turbance if not in fact disruption as a 
result of the draft. The colleges added 
a great strength to protection against 
such a result. The demand for techni- 
cally trained men is heavier now, in this 
war of technology. The colleges have 
been called upon and are still being 
called upon to do their part in helping 
to win it. It is reported that ninety per 
cent of the scientists and ninety per cent 
of collegiate and university laboratories 
are being employed directly for pur- 
poses of war. 

Higher educational curricula have 
been radically revised, collegiate de- 
grees are being offered in three, two and 
a half, and even two years; academic 
traditions are being abandoned and in- 
creasing emphasis is being placed upon 
“speeding up,” with much stress upon 
technological or so-called practical, and 
especially the immediately _ practical 
courses. Large parts of teaching and 
other services of institutions are em- 
ployed for purposes of war and defense, 
with many new courses established by 
request of the government. The presi- 
dent of one of the large philanthropic 
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were not generally understood. When 
the hard days came, however, “then it 
appeared that discipline must be sought 
out in its hiding places and quickly in- 
stalled in a place of honor.” 


foundations said in his recent report that 
“Gf other things stand, the college will 
stand,” but that the interruption of 
academic courses by the demands of war 
will probably make attendance at the 
colleges and universities more or less 
desultory; and he predicted that the 
nominal four-year course will be “ulti- 
mately telescoped to three years.” 
The magnitude of the tasks facing 
higher educational institutions in this 
country has been set out no more strik- 
ingly than in President Roosevelt’s let- 
ter of greeting to the Association of 
American Colleges at its meeting in 
January, 1942. The advice in that letter 
resembles the advice given by President 
Wilson in the First World War, to the 
educators of this country. “We have one 
great task before us,” wrote President 
Roosevelt. “That is to win the war. At 
the same time it is perfectly clear that 
it will be futile to win the war unless 
during its winning we lay the foundation 
for the kind of peace and readjustment 
that will guarantee the preservation of 
those aspects of American life for which 
the war is fought. Colleges and univer- 
sities are in the particularly difficult 
position of balancing their contributions 
to these two ends. I am sure, neverthe- 
less, that the leaders of our colleges and 
universities can be depended upon to 
find the wisest solution for the difficult 
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problem of how to make this two- 
fold contribution.” President Roosevelt 
warned against allowing the national 
crisis to “result in the destruction or 
impairment of those institutions which 
have contributed so largely to the de- 
velopment of American culture. . . .” 
and he also said that the United States 
needed the services of our colleges and 
universities and expressed confidence 
that “we can depend upon their com- 
plete co-operation in carrying forward 
the present war effort.” By these state- 
ments President Roosevelt recognized 
that the higher educational institutions 
of this country could not help in win- 
ning the war and in laying solid founda- 
tions for proper peace unless the educa- 
tional programs of these institutions 
were continued. 

Early in January of 1942 the Na- 
tional Conference of College and Uni- 
versity Presidents on Higher Education 
and the War pledged to President 
Roosevelt the total strength of their 
colleges and universities. “The institu- 
tions of the United States are organized 
for action and they offer their united 
power for decisive military victory, and 
for the ultimate and even more difficult 
task for establishing a just and lasting 
peace.” The colleges appeared eager to 
get ready to go to war, even if they 
were not adequately prepared to do so. 

These leaders in the higher learning 
of this country were aware, however, 
that all that was needed to win the war 
could not then be accurately defined, nor 
could the total present or future re- 
sources of trained man-power be accu- 
rately appraised or predicted. New needs 
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would doubtless appear as the months 
passed. But one thing was clear: these 
presidents of our colleges and universi- 
ties showed not only willingness but 
eagerness to see that all of the resources 
of their institutions be effectively em- 
ployed in the effort to win the war. 
They pledged complete co-operation 
with the government, warned against 
the danger of “competitive bidding for 
faculty and students by government 
agencies and by industry,” and empha- 
sized the necessity for the conservation 
of adequate personnel on all levels of 
education so that effective instruction of 
youth and adults may be continued and 
an adequate supply of trained men and 
women may be continuously provided. 
They also urged the high importance of 
retaining, as far as practicable, “a degree 
of uniformity” among the higher educa- 
tional institutions in regard to academic 
calendar and credits, while making 
adjustments in the interest of accelera- 
tion. 

The presidents frankly recognized 
the increasing requirements of the gov- 
ernment and industry for men and 
women trained in technology and pro- 
fessional skills necessary in total war 
and the necessity of preparing such 
workers as speedily as possible. But, 
spoke out these leaders, adjustments in 
the curricula should be made intelli- 
gently and consistent with national 
needs and educational standards. More- 
over, while the acceleration of programs 
in higher education seemed necessary, 
this should be achieved “without lower- 
ing of established standards of admission 
to college.” 
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In the present struggle the arts col- 
leges have been threatened more gravely 
than at any time in the history of lib- 
eral education in this country. The 
danger is not only to the colleges them- 
selves but also “to the ideals and prin- 
ciples of liberal education,” as President 
James P. Baxter, of Williams College, 
recently noted when he pointedly asked: 
“If liberal education, as far as men of 
college age was concerned, was to be 
‘blacked out’ for the duration, would 
not the very idea of instruction in the 
liberal arts be seriously impaired, and a 
post-war generation, whose education 
might be subject to drastic Federal con- 
trol, be left with little or nothing but 
vocational training?” 

The continuity of the independent 
colleges of liberal arts is under heavier 
pressure than at any period in our edu- 
cational history. So also is the continuity 
of the university-controlled colleges of 
liberal arts. Both are also under heavy 
suspicion. Apparently there are those 
who would liquidate them. And the sad 
but significant fact is that in recent years, 
and particularly in the present crisis, 
fewer and fewer college and university 
presidents have raised their voices in 
protest against attacks upon and pro- 
posals to kill off what two or three 
decades ago higher educational leaders 
applauded as the heart of higher educa- 
tion in this country. 

This condition is foreboding for lib- 
eral education because it gives comfort 
to those who would rejoice to see the 
liberal arts scuttled.” “One of the puz- 
zling phenomena of the present war,” re- 
cently wrote a prominent leader in the 
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quarter-century-old Progressive Educa- 
tion Association,” is the tendency of a 
certain proportion of our educational 
leadership in this crisis either to run to 
cover, as it did in giving up the liberal 
arts with hardly a protest, or to admit 
that it had been on the whole pretty in- 
adequate since 1918. The abject and 
apologetic humility of some educators 
over their past sins is not one to inspire 
confidence,” he wrote with a sort of un- 
regenerate glee. 

There is a danger nowadays, and it 
may become more threatening after we 
win the war, that efforts in various forms 
may be made to render the requirements 
for the liberal arts degree less exact or 
exacting, less thorough, less scholarlike. 
“What we do, let us do well,” urged 
Francis Wayland, of Brown University, 
a century ago, when threats to the 
integrity of liberal education were al- 
ready being made. And he added that 
when we do well what we say we are 
doing, “then our system will recom- 
mend itself.” 

Closely connected with this threat 
appears the danger of freezing on higher 
education after the war the pattern of 
speed-up and acceleration which the 
emergency seems to have made neces- 
sary. Our schools and colleges became 
engrossed in the immediate needs of 
war in 1917-18, and in many places the 
major emphasis was upon war. There 
was a temptation then as in the present 
emergency to neglect or discontinue 
some of the normal procedures of educa- 
tion and to undertake new enterprises 
that seemed to show relation to the 
work of war, even though the institu- 
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tions were not always prepared to do so. 
Some of them then as in the present 
crisis tended to rush off in this or that 
direction or upon this or that project 
without intelligently inquiring whether 
it was a direction or task of vital im- 
portance. 

It would seem unfortunate for 
higher education if some of the patterns 
now being acquired by it should become 
frozen on our higher educational institu- 
tions after the emergency has passed. In 
the radical revision of the curricula and 
in the offering of collegiate degrees in 
greatly reduced time traditions are 
being abandoned, sometimes in quite 
cavalier fashion. The heavy emphasis 
upon the immediately practical subjects 
has caused the humanities and closely 
allied subjects to be neglected or dis- 
carded. Immature students who have 
not finished their secondary education 
are being enticed to embark upon col- 
legiate experiences, on the theory that 
to get a “toe hold” in the campus before 
will enable them better to dig fox holes 
in Africa or the Solomons afterwards. 
It is not certain that these things will be 
good for education in this country when 
the lights go on again. 

It is admittedly a patriotic responsi- 
bility of higher education in this crisis 
to do everything possible and every- 
thing intelligent to help in winning this 
war. But another responsibility of the 
colleges and universities is to lend a 
steadying hand and to endeavor to do 
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better what they are supposed to do 
anyway, and especially to be vigilant 
in preserving the basic purposes of edu- 
cation and to maintain in it as creditable 
standards as possible. And this responsi- 
bility will be heavier than ever after we 
win the war. 

Our colleges and universities must 
resist any temptation to offer “bargain- 
basement” education or to cheapen their 
products. The basic purposes of educa- 
tion, the proper preservation and the 
wise transmission of the cultural achieve- 
ments of the race, are always thwarted 
or threatened by war. Cheap educational 
programs and cheap academic degrees 
can make little if indeed any contribu- 
tion to the winning of the war or the 
peace or in providing the leadership 
that will be so necessary in the difficult 
days of reconstruction that will follow. 
Nothing could be more unpatriotic or 
menacing to democracy than for the 
schools to send out under the exigencies 
of war poorly prepared teachers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, engineers, social or other 
workers. Protection of good standards 
now will reduce the temptation to re- 
sort to poor standards later. The years 
of reconstruction will need the best 
brains and highest intelligence and the 
wisest leadership that can be found. And 
for these resources the world must de- 
pend upon the high quality of higher 
education, which must preserve the 
primacy of the intellectual tradition and 
function. 


Our true nationality is mankind—HERBERT GEORGE WELLS. 





The Pomegranate 
Crora McHucu 


li had finished the packing; the 
two old worn valises lay open on 
the floor before her. She sat on the edge 
of a chair, her thin legs dangling 
loosely between the rungs and the floor. 
If she reached out her toe, she could 
just touch the handle of one of the 
cases, and gently lift it up, and let it 
drop again. She did it several times, and 
then she noticed that the toe of one of 
her shoes was scratched. Now when had 
she done that? They were practically 
new. How could she have been so care- 
less? 

In a corner of the room, a small boy 
played with a toy automobile. It ran 
along the floor in little spurts of speed 
when he pushed it; then it died down 
again to a crawl; he gave little cries of 
satisfaction as he sent it on its way 
again. 

Ann watched him awhile as he played 
with his toy, or only half watched him, 
for a troubled preoccupied expression 
had settled upon her pale little face. 

“Are you sure we put in everything?” 
she asked the boy anxiously. Not that 
she expected any information from that 
quarter—but still it was something to 
say. 

“Sure,” he said, without taking his 
eyes off the toy. 

She did not seem satisfied with the 
answer. The troubled expression deep- 
ened into a worried little frown. Getting 
down from the chair, she pulled out the 
bureau drawers, and looked carefully 


into each one. Assured that everything 
had been packed, she returned to her 
perch on the edge of the chair. Beside 
her, draped over another chair, lay her 
hat and coat. A very plain coat it was, 
made of brown army cloth, but good in 
cut. With the little trench cap of the 
same material, it made a trim little 
outfit. Her mother had made them. Ann 
thought of that now, as her eyes 
wandered around the room in search of 
anything that could possibly be taken 
along. 

She tried not to think of her mother. 
It was hard not to though. Everywhere 
her eyes rested, there was some re- 
minder. Mother used to stand there in 
the doorway and beckon, “Be quiet 
Ann, brother is asleep.” She drew her 
eyes from the door, but then they rested 
on the large lounge chair—Mother used 
to—No, she must not think of her 
mother. Her mother was happy. She 
had been chosen by God to adorn his 
heaven. That was what the nun at school 
had told her. It was perfectly logical to 
Ann, only she was a little angry with 
God. Mother was certainly beautiful. 
And perhaps God needed her in his 
heaven—but they were so terribly lost 
without her. It did not seem fair that 
she should become just an ornament. 
A spasm of fear clutched at her heart— 
perhaps Mother would not miss them— 
perhaps she would be so taken up with 
Heaven that she would forget all about 
them. 
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She glanced again at Leslie. He was 
still absorbed with his toy. Father had 
said that she must take care of Leslie. 
He was five. Ann was nine. 

She jumped off the chair again, and 
went into the kitchen. Everything was 
in order there. Only as she stood in the 
middle of the floor the clock sounded 
unusually loud, so that she became 
vaguely frightened. Tick, tick, tick, it 
went. Each sound so distinct and pene- 
trating. A small stifling pain began to 
grow inside, as if someone had wrapped 
a piece of flannel around her heart. The 
pain was not new. It had come quite 
often lately. She knew it would not go 
away until her father came home. 

The kitten mewed, and she poured 
out a saucer of milk for it. Each move- 
ment made such a tremendous noise! 
Her hands trembled a little. She felt 
that in some way she had violated some- 
thing, but she did not know what. The 
cat looked at the milk without even 
tasting it. The silence, broken only by 
the ticking, closed about her again. 

“T must not think of her—I must not 
think of her—I must—” The words 
were keeping time with the clock. “If 
only he would come!” she cried, to her- 
self, and for a fraction of a second they 
stopped. Perhaps he was coming now. 
In a minute she would hear his quick 
tread on the stairs. She listened intently. 
Tick, tick, tick, went the clock. 

She turned and faced it, the small 
thin line of her mouth set firmly—it 
was only a clock. What was there to 
fear after all? The blue enamel time- 
piece stared back at her. The two black 
hands were motionless. The twelve black 
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numerals were motionless. Tick, tick, 
tick, it went.... 

Ann turned her back on the clock, and 
ran out of the room. The two black 
hands reached out after her. She could 
almost feel them closing about her as 
she escaped through the door. Climbing 
again to her perch on the chair, she 
stuck her heels firmly on the top rung. 
Leslie was still busily playing with his 
auto. 

“Are you sure you are ready?” she 
asked, primly, trying to make her tone 
sound very strong, and important. “You 
know Papa will be in any minute now, 
and he’ll expect you to be all ready.” 

“Sure,” said Leslie, who had dis- 
covered that if he crawled along in time 
with the auto it need never run down 
at all, but they two could go on in a 
kind of perpetual motion. 

Ann jumped down from the chair, 
and picked him up by putting her hands 
under his arms. 

“Can’t you sit still a minute?” she 
asked. “You'll have a hole in your 
stocking before we have even started.” 

“Where’re we going?” 

His blond curls were falling into his 
eyes as he looked up at her. 

Ann thought: “He needs a haircut.” 
There were so many things to remember 
in taking care of Leslie. How could she 
have forgotten such a thing as a hair- 
cut? 

“T don’t know,” she said, in answer to 
his question. 

And indeed she did not. Ann had 
heard the woman at the hospital where 
her mother died, talking to her father. 
But she did not understand very much. 
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She knew, however, that it had been 
about her and Leslie. The woman had 
given her father some cards to fill in. 
Then he had looked queer, as if he was 
going to cry. That was a week ago. 

“Where’re we going, Sis?” Leslie 
asked again. 

“T don’t—” but here she heard her 
father’s key in the door. With a leap 
she flew to the door and pulled it open. 

As she saw him standing there in 
the doorway, the flannel that was hold- 
ing down her heart was pulled away. 
She still had him! And in a world 
where mothers went away to the hos- 
pital, and never came back, one could 
not be sure of people unless they were 
where one could see them. 

“All set?” His voice sounded funny, 
somehow—sad. 

Leslie wanted a glass of water. In the 
kitchen, while she reached for a glass, 
Ann remarked to herself, that she had 
never noticed when Mother was there, 
how much service Leslie required. “He’s 
always wanting something,” she said, 
as she turned on the faucet. 

The water splashed in the sink, and 
made little bubbles as it ran to the drain. 
Ann rinsed and filled the glass, and ran 
out with it to Leslie. There was the 
same silence in the kitchen, broken only 
by the insistent rhythm of the clock; 
only this time Ann had not noticed. 

Her father went down the stairs with 
the bags. Leslie followed him; Ann 
locked the door, and then ran swiftly 
down the stairs to catch up with them. 
When they were on the street it was 
discovered that Leslie had carried the 
kitten along. 
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“But you can’t take it, Son,” Father 
said, and he sighed. 

“But I want to—I can’t go without 
Bitsy.” 

“Darling, we are going on a big train, 
and they won’t take kittens on the 
train.” 

Leslie looked dubious for a moment, 
and then said with determination: 
“Then I won’t go on the train.” 

Father looked at his watch. His 
fingers closed around it. And he held it 
in his hand not knowing what to do with 
it. Then as if remembering, he thrust it 
into his pocket. 

“We have only a short time to make 
the train. You must give Papa the kit- 
ten!” he said, making an effort to take 
the cat away from Leslie. 

Leslie started to run up the street, 
with the cat clutched in his arms. Ann 
caught him, snatched the cat out of his 
arms, and ran up the stairs with it. When 
she came back he was sitting on the 
steps howling to the full capacity of his 
lungs. Father was wiping his face and 
telling him not to cry. He might as well 
have gently remonstrated with Niagara 
not to fall. 

“Wipe his face,” Father said, thrust- 
ing the handkerchief into Ann’s hand. 
“Pll get a cab at the corner—it’s the 
only way we can make it now.” 

“We're going to take a cab, Leslie!” 
she whispered in his ear. “Just like the 
one that Santa brought you for Christ- 
mas!” 

Through his tear-glistened eyes, his 
eagerness leaped out at her. “Yes!” was 
all he said. 

Ann watched the meter jump every 
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few blocks. She wondered if Father 
would have enough money. Money had 
never been exactly plentiful in her short 
life. But then, Father knew what he 
was doing. If he thought that they could 
afford a cab; then they certainly could. 
Still, she felt better about it when they 
were safe on the train. 

Ann sat beside Leslie, with Leslie 
next to the window. They had turned 
the seat so that Father could sit facing 
them. Ann looked at him now. His eyes 
were closed. She thought how handsome 
he was, with his crisp curly hair. 

They had to change at a large Ter- 
minal. While they were waiting for their 
train to come in, the father suggested a 
walk around the station. He grasped a 
hand of each, and led them towards a 
huge stand filled with candy and fruit. 
Ann glanced back toward the two brown 
suitcases, Were they safe if left alone? 
Her father said they were. 

A mound of large oranges stood in 
one corner, and beside it baskets and 
baskets of huge purple grapes. And the 
candies—Ann gazed in wonder at the 
myriad array of candy; box after box, 
in glistening shining papers. And above 
the candy, high up at the very top of 
the stand, were some striking red fruits. 
How red they were! Ann ceased to see 
the profuse display. She saw only the 
neat rows of beautiful red fruits, each in 
its nest of white paper. How she would 
like to put her hand on one. They 
looked so smooth and—but Father was 
asking her what she wanted. 

Leslie was clutching a box of lolli- 
pops. A whole box. 

What did she want? Her eyes feasted 
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again on the colorful display. But then, 
Leslie had chosen a box of lollipops. 

“But I want you to buy something,” 
Father was saying. 

“Well, then, I’d like one of those red 
things. Just one.” 

“But, Darling, you may not like 
them. Why, you have never even tasted 
a pomegranate.” 

Ann thought: “Of course, they’re 
frightfully expensive; perhaps he can- 
not afford one.” Aloud, she said to the 
salesman: “How much are the pom- 
gran—the red things up there?” 

“Ten cents.” 

“Ten cents.” Now that wasn’t so bad. 
“1d like to have one, Father—I’d rather 
have that than anything else!” 

The man picked it from the white 
tissue, and dropped it into a brown paper 
bag. Ann put her hand in, and felt its 
smooth hardness. Then she peeped in 
at it. The redness glowed against the 
brown of the bag. Yet, she wanted it 
against white. She started to ask the 
man for the tissue. 

“He'll think I’m silly,” she thought. 
“T’l] make a nest for it in my handker- 
chief, when we get on the train.” 

Leslie was content with his candy. He 
trudged along, gazing with his great 
eyes, at the throngs of people, his fat 
little hand clutching the stick of a huge 
yellow lollipop. 

Back on the train Father produced a 
knife, and reached for Ann’s pome- 
granate, saying as he did so: “You'll 
have to be careful of your dress Ann. 
Indeed I don’t know how you are going 
to eat the thing without dropping some 
of it.” 
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“Fat it!” Her hands closed around 
the fruit, and she drew away. As if he 
might take it, and cut it, before he fully 
understood. 

“What did you buy it for, Ann?” 

“It was so pretty.” 

Ann opened her hands; the fruit 
rested on the shell pink of her palms. 

“But child, it is just a fruit; perhaps 
you'll like the taste of it.” 

“I just want it as it is—I just want to 
look at it.” 

He must understand. She searched 
her mind for words that would explain 
how she enjoyed holding the lovely red 
thing in her hands, but could find none. 

“It’s—” she stopped. But why should 
she think of that now? But of course, 
in some way—she must not think. Yet 
there it was—“the color,” she said, 
softly. And there it was! Long and dark, 
a long black box. It came complete, like 
a picture in the great museum she had 
once visited. Just the long black box, 
and the three lilies. “One for each of 
us,” Father had said, as he laid them 
there. And Ann thought how like Moth- 
er to have three white lilies—she had 
always worn dark dresses with little 
white collars and cuffs. And all about it 
the soft glow of white wax candles. And 
the smell, heavy and sweet. It went 
down into your lungs and clung there. 
Black and white—black and white—the 
smell of soft warm candles. Only three 
white lilies on a black box, remote, 
austere, lonely. Black and white, black 
and white, and the terrible finality of 
death. 

But Father was speaking again, and 
she had not been able to explain. 
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“IT don’t think they will let you keep 
it,” he said, wearily. “Open it, and see 
what it looks like inside.” 

“Who won’t let me keep it, Father?” 

He glanced at her a moment. Then 
turned his head away. 

“Ann,” he began, without looking at 
her, “you know we couldn’t manage 
without Mother—so, so, I’ve decided to 
send you and Leslie to live with a lot 
of other boys and girls who have lost 
their mothers. It will be quite nice, 
Darling. There will be many little play- 
mates for you. And you can keep an eye 
on Leslie.” 

“You—you will not live with us— 
yowre going back—?” 

“No, I will not live with you, but Pll 
visit you every week, Ann.” 

She sat there dumbly. Her two hands 
were closed tightly around the pome- 
granate. She pressed it against her dress. 
She understood perfectly. They were 
going to live with strangers. If she cried, 
he would be hurt. She tried not to. The 
pain seemed to strike at her throat, and 
she dared not swallow. She sat there 
dumbly with the stabbing pain paralyz- 
ing the muscles of her throat. After a 
while it lessened somewhat, and went 
down—became a disturbing feeling in 
the pit of her stomach. Her eyes sought 
the bright redness. From her pocket, she 
took a clean white handkerchief. Making 
a little nest, she dropped the redness 
against the whiteness. 

“Took, Father,” she said, “It’s pretty 
—isn’t it.” 

He turned away and looked out of 
the window for a long time. Leslie had 


fallen asleep. His lollipop, all sticky 
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and wet, had stuck to his little woolen 
pants where he had dropped it. Ann 
pulled it away, carefully, so as not to 
wake him. Minute fibers of the wool 
came with it, and clung like a fuzz all 
over the candy. 

When they got off the train it was 
past mid-day. The sun was dazzlingly 
bright, and the shadows sharp and dark 
by contrast. Ann noticed the deep gash 
cut by a lamp post in the brightness. 
She thought, if she had a piece of chalk, 
how nice it would be to trace the out- 
line. Then she remembered where they 
were going, and lost all interest in the 
dazzling brightness. 

The conductor on the street car di- 
rected them. “It is only two blocks down 
that way,” he said pointing. 

He helped Ann off the car, and 
smiled at her. Ann wanted to thank him 
for the smile, but it did sound sort of 
silly when you thought about it— 
“Thank you for your smile,” or “Thank 
you, you have such a lovely smile.” So 
Ann rolled up her little sentence of 
gratitude and tucked it away. 

In no time they reached it. Ann knew 
the moment it came into view. The rail- 
ings were so high. And behind them 
one could see the children playing. The 
pain grasped her throat again, and she 
clung desperately to her father’s hand. 

The children—there were only little 
girls in the yard—were all dressed 
alike. Only their hair differed slightly, 
some had bobbed hair, but most of them 
wore their hair braided. Little wisps of 
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braids, and very long thick braids, all 
very tight, and all hanging straight 
down their backs. Ann’s hand went in- 
voluntarily to her own thick curls. 

The little girls running past the tall 
fence paid no attention to Ann, and her 
father and brother. They were playing 
with desperate intentness at their little 
games. 

Except for a few swings there were 
no toys or playthings of any kind in 
the yard. A large group of girls clus- 
tered around a few who were playing 
jump rope, waiting for their turn, All 
about the group the concrete stretched 
away ending at the tall iron fence. The 
swings were near to the part of the 
fence where Ann, Leslie, and Father 
were standing. They were fully occu- 
pied, and each little swinger seemed 
intent and preoccupied with what she 
was doing. 

They went to the great iron gate. No- 
body came forward to let them in. The 
tears blinded Ann’s eyes, and she stared 
hard at the ground. Suddenly she trust 
the pomegranate into her father’s hand. 

“You keep it, Father!” 

He looked at the vivid fruit in his 
hand, and then at Ann, clad in her trim 
little brown coat, military style, and the 
little trench hat. He looked at the white 
strained face. Suddenly he caught up the 
two worn valises. 

“Take your brother’s hand,” he said. 

“Where are we going?” 

“We are going home. God only knows 
how—,” he said. 





Education and World Order 


Joun S. BruBacHER 


§ THE war mounts in crescendo, peo- 
A ple have become more firmly re- 
solved than ever before that the waste 
and misery of it all must somehow be 
checked. How it is to be checked, how- 
ever, is a profoundly complex problem. 
One proposal, the one assumed in the 
following discussion, is that international 
wars can best be eliminated by some 
sort of world order. If this is a sound 
proposition, what is the educational cor- 
ollary of world order? 

The answer to this question will de- 
pend on what is meant by world order. 
For present purposes the essence of 
world order will be considered to reside 
in devising some way for the airing and 


The significance of the comparison 
will become clearer, perhaps, if the case 
of world order be examined first. The 
best analogy of world order, that is, 
order between nations, is the civil order 
which obtains within single nations. 
Everyone is familiar with how individ- 
uals pursue their interests in orderly 
fashion. If individual interests conflict, 
the conflict must be resolved by orderly 
means. If disorder threatens, the contest 
is brought into court where a balance of 
interests is struck according to law. Any 
act of physical aggression before or after 
the law has spoken is a breach of law 
and order which the physical might of 
the community is organized to preserve. 

Law and order is such a commonplace 


peaceable disposition of conflicting na- 
tional interests. If this assumption is 
sound, then our question is, what does 
the school have to offer either as an 
arena in which these conflicting interests 
can be discussed or as experience in teach- 
ing how controversial issues can be 
handled fairly and effectively? 

As a matter of fact, the difficulties en- 
countered in teaching controversial is- 
sues are extraordinarily similar to the 
obstacles which are to be found in mov- 
ing toward a world order. An examina- 
tion and comparison of the two situa- 
tions, therefore, should be mutually 
helpful in redirecting the efforts of both 
education and world order. 


between individuals within nations that 
one may well be puzzled why it does 
not obtain between nations as well. As a 
matter of fact there is a very ancient 
body of international law and, more re- 
cently, international courts to adjudicate 
it. Yet, there is no world order. If there 
were, war might be eliminated. This 
does not mean that aggression would be 
eliminated but it does mean that aggres- 
sion between nations would be reduced 
to breach of world peace and that armies 
could be reduced to the status of police. 
The prospect is so inviting, that one may 
well inquire “what are we waiting for?” 

The basic difficulty here is the fact 
that, though there is a body of interna- 
tional law and though there is an inter- 
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national court to adjudicate it, nations 
are unwilling to subordinate their vital 
interests to such a jurisdiction. They are 
fearful lest this be an infringement on 
their sovereignty. Jealous of their au- 
tonomy, they insist on being sole judges 
of their own advantage where these vital 
interests are at stake. Because they re- 
fuse to recognize any international or 
world order in the area of these vital 
interests, a virtual anarchy reigns be- 
tween nations. The fact that this anarchy 
does not always lead to the disorder of 
international war does not lessen the fact 
that there is an absence of law and order 
world-wide in scope. 

The defense against world order 
based on the sovereignty and autonomy 
of nations does not seem altogether 
plausible. It is, for instance, an argu- 
ment which would be absurd in the 
analogous situation of civilians within a 
nation or state. Just imagine an individ- 
ual refusing to submit to a court of law 
a quarrel with his neighbor because he 
could brook no interference with his 
personal autonomy or because he held 
himself the sole judge of his best inter- 
ests in the case! If his neighbor were 
foolish enough to hold to the same view, 
the only possible remaining solution of 
the altercation would be to fisticuffs. 

The real anxiety, which nations have 
about entering into a world order, i 
that no nation can judge another nation’s 
interests without bias for its own inter- 
ests. If this were just an apprehension 
about the impartiality of judges, perhaps 
the anxiety could be overcome in the 
course of time, But where the apprehen- 
sion extends to doubting the political 
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philosophy which underwrites another 
nation’s acts, one runs into much more 
serious difficulties. Stated differently, 
this apprehension raises the profound 
question whether there is any law of 
nature, reason, or experience which 
transcends all national viewpoints and 
to which all national interests may be 
properly subordinated. 

Fearing to trust each other and yet 
anxious to maintain peace, the nations 
have maintained a guasi-international or 
world order through what has come to 
be called “the balance of power.” In- 
stead of maintaining order through law, 
they have tried to maintain it through 
balancing the great powers off against 
each other. Order results because neither 
side wishes to chance the doubtful out- 
come of equal combat rather than be- 
cause there is anything just or reason- 
able about the interests involved. In the 
last analysis such an order is little more 
than an armed truce. 

But before one exchanges a peace 
based on balance of power for one based 
on a world order, his breadth of outlook 
should be severely tested. The follow- 
ing questions are designed to test the 
extent to which the reader is disposed to 
transcend his personal or national bias 
and loyalty. Suppose that the military 
verdict in the current titanic struggle 
should go against the democratic nations. 
Would you still hold to your democratic 
convictions? Defeated now, would you 
wait and work for a day more propitious 
for democracy? Would you be irrecon- 
cilable in defeat? Or, would you recog- 
nize in the defeat of democratic nations 
their decadence and the greater vigor of 
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the fascist ones? If a world order were to 
be instituted instead of the present the- 
ory of balance of power, would you in- 
sist that it be a democratic world order? 

The test is reminiscent of the one to 
which Shadrach, Meshech and Abed- 
nego were put in Biblical times. It will 
be remembered that these three youths 
were taken from their Jewish homeland 
at the time of the Babylonian conquest 
to be trained in the mores of the victor 
nation, They turned out to be very apt 
students, even more apt, in fact, than 
the local Babylonian boys. But when it 
came to learning to worship the local 
divinities of Nebuchadnezzar, they 
balked. On the threat that they would 
be thrown into a furnace of fire if they 
did not conform, they still refused, say- 
ing that if they were cast into the fur- 
nace, their God, Jehovah, would deliver 
them. Job, when similarly tested, went 
further and asserted that even though 
Jehovah slew him, nonetheless would he 
trust Him. 

This is soul-stirring loyalty without 


Much that is encouraging as well as 
much that is discouraging about achiev- 
ing a world order is found duplicated in 
the public school’s endeavor to include 
in its curriculum a consideration of con- 
flicting social interests. School experience 
in the period between the first and sec- 
ond world wars reveals the same lofty 
aspiration of learning to settle differ- 
erences reasonably and the same frus- 
trations resulting from incompatible 
political and economic absolutes. 

Down to the first world war, contro- 
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doubt. But obviously it can inspire the 
enemy as well as ourselves. If the ad- 
herents of democracy can adhere to their 
philosophy of democracy though it slay 
them in battle, so too can the adherents 
of national socialism be no less confident 
that their philosophy will ultimately de- 
liver them. Clearly, irreconcilability in 
defeat is a futile measure of progress in 
settling the conflicting interests of na- 
tions, 

It would seem as if one were con- 
fronted with a dubious choice between 
sacrificing his convictions or undergoing 
the pain and distress of war. To many 
this will hardly seem a reasonable 
choice. We have proved that within the 
civil polity of a single nation men of 
very diverse philosophies can live har- 
moniously according to the reason of 
law. It is difficult to believe that these 
same men lack the ingenuity needed to 
form an international polity comprehen- 
sive enough to reduce the numerators of 
their national differences to some com- 
mon denominator of world order. 


versial issues were conspicuously absent 
from the public school curriculum. On 
slavery and religion, the pre-eminent 
controversies of the nineteenth century, 
no one hoped for reasonable agreement. 
The idea of a public school as a common 
forum in which these issues could be 
explored and _ studied educationally 
seemed as remote in the past century as 
a world order seems to many today as a 
common tribunal for the conflict of na- 
tional interest. And, just in the degree 
that these interests remained insubor- 
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dinate to a common over-all loyalty, just 
in that degree international wars 
mounted in destructiveness and people 
remained prejudiced and unenlightened 
about the very issues which engulfed 
them in war. 

After the first world war an endeavor 
was made to mitigate the clash of na- 
tional interests through a league of na- 
tions. This was matched in the public 
schools of this country by a movement 
to introduce controversial issues into the 
secondary school curriculum, While this 
movement has been a most promising 
one, it is well to note that it suffers many 
of the same inhibitions that progress to- 
ward a world order does. Thus, while 
children are gingerly permitted to dis- 
cuss delicate issues, no decisions contrary 
to popular prejudices in the community 
are encouraged. The discussion must go 
no further than to balance the pros and 
cons evenly off against each other. The 
resulting situation is not dissimilar to 
the theory of the balance of power be- 
tween nations. Each child is apparently 
treated like a sovereign autonomous 
thinker. Each is the exclusive judge for 
himself as to what form of the social 
order will best suit his interests. Cer- 
tainly the teacher must not disturb the 
balance by encroaching on his independ- 
ence. 

So a sort of stalemate is reached. The 
anarchy existing between nations is 
matched by a sort of intellectual or edu- 
cational anarchy between students. Ar- 
gument is balanced against argument 
and student against student, but nothing 
is done to coerce a social decision on the 
conflict of interests. Indeed, if anything, 
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the student infers from the stalemate 
that nothing can be done. He either 
learns that one view is as good as an- 
other or that the various views are so 
incompatible as to be incommensurable. 
The intransigence of nations about their 
vital interests is thus matched by a sim- 
ilar intransigence among students. In 
the battle of wits they do not even admit 
the possibility that armies of data logi- 
cally arranged can win battles over other 
armies of facts less well recruited and 
less logically arrayed. Although stu- 
dents may not realize it in the protected 
environment of the school, growing 
awareness of the futility of reason is the 
prelude to fighting. 

Progress that this unsatisfactory situa- 
tion is over the situation in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, it 
is still far short of what is necessary to 
instrument an effective world order. Just 
to assert differences of viewpoint is not 
enough, either in international relations 
or in the schoolroom. Indeed, if nothing 
more is done, such a bare unqualified 
assertion is perhaps too much. What 
must be added is a common frame of 
reference according to which individual 
and national differences—especially if 
they contradict rather than supplement 
each other—can be kept in some kind of 
order. 

To date, while controversial issues are 
being studied, order is kept in the school- 
room by common agreement that all 
sides of an issue are to be fairly heard. 
Now the fact that there is even this 
much agreement among the contending 
parties is very important. The problem 
is to see whether it can be enlarged. The 
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school is gaining practice and experience 
in learning how to discuss controversial 
issues. The next step would seem to be 
some practice in learning how to come 
to a decision, not just individually, but 
socially as a group.* This is the critical 
point. It is the point at which the lay 
public has anxieties for its children. It is 
the point at which nations balk at sub- 
merging their vital interests in some 
joint international or world action. Yet, 
if children are to learn how to get on 
with each other as children, later as 
adults, and even beyond as representa- 
tives of nations, they must learn how to 
form joint decisions, Why not start prac- 
ticing this in school? 

Perhaps the reason why the lay and 
professional public are so slow to initiate 
this practice is because the role of dis- 
cussion is not well understood. There 
are many who think free speech in the 
public forum or academic freedom in the 
classroom is for the purpose of blowing 
off steam. This is probably what is meant 
by referring to freedom as a safety 
valve. It lets the individual get some- 
thing “off his chest,” as we say. The ex- 
pectation is that after he has done so he 
will feel better, that he will cease to 
annoy others who can then carry on as 
usual, 

No doubt this is a very useful func- 
tion of free discussion of controversial 
issues. But on examination such a use is 
rather limited in effect. It is negative 
rather than positive in quality. It is 

* For one of the latest and best discussions of 
this proposal, see National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, 


The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Demo- 
cratic Society, 1943. 
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viewed as a means of avoiding an explo- 
sion rather than as a means of social 
reconstruction. A broader expectation 
from the free assertion of individual dif- 
ferences of opinion would seem to be 
the illumination of the perplexity of 
what to do next. It should enrich the 
store of possible solutions from which a 
choice must ultimately be made. In 
brief, free discussion is not an end in it- 
self; it is rather a means to an end. It is 
prefatory to action. Hence, to discuss 
controversial issues in the classroom and 
fail to come to some conjoint decision, 
is to truncate an important social process. 
That free discussion is not just a 
safety valve is borne out by the fact that 
ordinarily discussion is carried on in a 
social setting. If “blowing off steam” 
were just an individual affair, one could 
relieve his inner tensions out in the back 
yard, in the woods, or at any rate in pri- 
vate. But the fact is that an audience is a 
very important adjunct of free discus- 
sion. The reason is that one has hopes 
of persuading his audience to his way 
of thinking. He has hopes of bridging 
the differences which divide him from 
them. It is a doubtful assumption, there- 
fore, to conduct the affairs of nations or 
the affairs of the schoolroom on the the- 
ory that the vital interests of either are 
so intransigent or so incompatible that 
there is no order, law, or reason, which 
can overcome the gap between them. 
And even if thorough discussion under 
conditions of fairness and good temper 
should reveal unbridgeable differences, 
children should be taught, as nations 
have yet to learn, how to compose their 


differences short of physical force. The 
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best method yet devised here is the rule 
of majority opinion. But this too is some- 
times misunderstood. There are many 
who think that to submit their most 
fundamental convictions to the jeopardy 
of a majority vote, is an intolerable act 
of disloyalty. 

Really, this is not the case. The 
proper significance of a majority vote is 
to expedite action, not to force one to 
change his loyalty. It would be a great 
boon if discussion could be protracted 
long enough to gain unanimous consent 
for any action to be taken. Unfortu- 
nately, or perhaps fortunately, discussion 
cannot go on forever. The time comes 
when action must be taken. It might be 
taken by the physically stronger after a 
trial at arms, A much less wasteful way 
is to let the majority rule. Letting them 
have their way does not presume that 
they are right. It merely clears the way 
SO some action can be taken. So, neither 
the nation nor the student surrenders 
his convictions in a majority vote. He 
merely seeks to expedite action with a 
minimum of destruction of material and 
spiritual values. 

In summary, to have a world order 
demands that nations and the individ- 
uals who compose them learn to have 
international and classroom order in the 
same way they have learned to have 
domestic or civil order. This does not 
simply require that we learn to want 
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world order as an ideal. It rather de- 
mands that we learn the ideal by doing 
the acts necessary to the realization of 
the ideal. The chief acts to learn are 
those indispensable to composing con- 
flict of interests. Basic here is education 
in the disposition to regard personal or 
national interests as flexible. To be in- 
transigent in these interests, that is, to 
be stubbornly opposed to compromising 
them in the light of the interests of 
other people or nations, may indicate a 
commendable loyalty to principle, but 
it is a loyalty bought at the price of war 
which at current rates is inflated far 
beyond its value. Some may inquire 
what is the value of a city in ruins com- 
pared with the maintenance of eternal 
principle unsullied by compromise? But 
they should remember that it has only 
been in the bosom of these cities that 
civilization and its principles have been 
brought to their present development. 
Destroy either one and the other be- 
comes difficult to continue. Furthermore, 
it is unjustifiable pride for any group to 
think it has learned all that can be 
learned about any principle. A due hu- 
mility should teach that growth in 
knowledge of principle fructifies most 
where criticism is possible, because the 
critics are constantly seeking a concep- 
tion of social order or principle compre- 
hensive and inclusive enough to include 
all the critics. 


Peace, the foundation of progress, rests upon education, because free 
examination, rigorous analysis, and honorable discussion are likely to 
displace the arguments of force, wherever these principles which give 
life to democratic tolerance are put into practice—Don Ricarpo 
ApDoLjo bE La GuarniA, President of Panama. 
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Lend-Lease Help to Re-Educate 
Axis Countries after the War 


Ernst PAPANEK 


WwW: Must distinguish sharply be- 
tween our military and political 
demands—the utter defeat of the Axis, 
the total destruction of the military, eco- 
nomic and social apparatus of its Fascist 
states and all the powers that have sup- 
ported them—and a constructive educa- 
tional program to follow this defeat and 
this destruction. To the first chapter be- 
long the punishment of the Nazi crim- 
inals, disarmament, policing, supervision 
—to the second chapter belong only and 
solely the creative concepts of education 
and construction. 

There are many problems involved 
in the outlining of a program for educa- 
tion for the Axis countries after the 
war—and a great many solutions have 
already been offered. These solutions 
are based upon ideas ranging all the way 
from a belief in the impossibility of re- 
education of a generation “educated for 
death,” in policing and punishment as 
sound educational methods, to psycho- 
logical disarmament and the supervision 
and regular inspection of the school sys- 
tems of Germany and Japan, to the ex- 
porting of teachers and methods of edu- 
cation to, finally, the conviction that 
sound education must and can grow only 
out of and in its native culture under its 
own direction. 

In the democratic interdependent so- 
ciety, nothing is so dangerous as the 
oppression of a group of nations or in- 


dividuals instead of their development 
to the benefit of the whole world com- 
munity. The construction of a world of 
lasting peace absolutely demands fair 
educational opportunities and assistance 
for all—even for the former Axis na- 
tions after their defeat and the complete 
destruction of their authoritarian power 
machines. 

We need not discuss here the punish- 
ment of the culpable or the problem of 
economic reimbursement. These are not 
strictly educational matters. But we must 
recognize clearly the necessity for the 
restitution of plundered works of art 
and educational material and the re- 
building of the educational institutions 
of countries formerly occupied by the 
Axis. We must refrain from every de- 
struction and every emasculation of edu- 
cational institutions in the Axis coun- 
tries; such institutions must simply be 
altered and reshaped, to be used in com- 
bination with the new material for the 
re-education of these nations. But we 
must also declare the priority rights to 
educational assistance which properly 
belong to those Allied countries which 
are now under the Axis heel, whose in- 
telligentsia, whose teachers and leaders 
are being destroyed and murdered, the 
nations which are fighting the Axis dic- 
tators for their own freedom and that of 
the Axis peoples. 

The philosophy of constructive edu- 
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cation will recognize no difference be- 
tween the Allied nations and the former 
Axis countries. Their educational goals 
will be the same: the cultivation of free 
individuals whose abilities are developed 
to their highest potentialities, individu- 
als thereby enabled to make for them- 
selves and for their democratic human 
society a peaceful, happy life. 

Max Weber once declared: “He is a 
political child who does not see that the 
theory is unsound which holds that from 
good there can always come only good, 
from bad only bad—unsound in the 
light of historical reality.” The dialectic 
of historical reality has showed us that 
even warlike nations can react violently 
to a lost war with a desire for peaceful 
development, and even peaceful nations 
can react with a strong desire for re- 
venge, depending upon whether this or 
the other promises a more satisfactory 
solution. The decision will depend on 
the political and economic concepts of 
the coming peace, but we should be 
tragically mistaken if we believed too 
firmly that there can be only negative 
educational consequences of the “dia- 
bolically good job” done by Nazi edu- 
cation and war psychosis. 

We need not take into account the 
authoritarian, terroristic minority that 
will undoubtedly be larger in the Axis 
countries than elsewhere. After the con- 
clusion of the judicial proceedings to 
come, the treatment of those not crimi- 
nally convicted will be handed over to 
psychiatrists and the educators of the 
mentally handicapped. 

But in the vast majority, weary of a 
war which brought defeat and disaster, 
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disgusted by their own acts of war and 
the inhuman terrorism they witnessed 
and dared not oppose, shocked by their 
horrible experiences with dictatorship, 
disappointed in their expectations of a 
better life to be won by following the 
dictators, in this vast majority of Axis 
peoples there will arise, I am convinced, 
a deep desire for a peaceful, democratic 
world. We will find in the Axis nations, 
in the great majority of their people, a 
readiness, an eagerness for a new world- 
structure of freedom and for an exten- 
sive and intensive re-education. 

In the former Axis countries the revo- 
lutionary development from dictatorship 
and war to freedom, democracy and 
peace will set free a mighty impulse 
toward new forms of education. This 
constructive impulse, rooted in educa- 
tional work of a high level achieved in 
democratic Central Europe after the 
First World War, combined with the 
educational experiences of this country 
and the Western democracies which 
were never interrupted in their demo- 
cratic line of development—these forces 
and influences can unite to further the 
new educational building of the former 
Axis countries and make their contribu- 
tion to the establishing of the interna- 
tional ascendancy of a free democratic 
school and education. 

A gigantic political educational pro- 
gram must be mapped out, and there is 
danger in its commissions as in its omis- 
sions. To be successful, such a program 
must be carefully prepared, strongly 
supported—and diligently supervised. 
Our democratic and educational philoso- 
phy warns us that education must be 
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free; it must not be policed. Education 
must grow out of the native culture, the 
native soil. And we know that school 
and education are most of all dependent 
upon and bound by their economic and 
social environment. But the environment 
after this war will and must be a more 
and more strongly international environ- 
ment—and one phase of this new en- 
vironment must be an_ international 
peace organization, the machinery of the 
new international democratic spirit and 
philosophy that will influence, support 
and control to a certain extent world 
schools and education. 

The officials of the new educational 
system in the former Axis countries 
must be the democratic representatives 
of their nations; but they must be 
backed and supported by the united de- 
mocracies. In that most crucial moment 
when hostilities have ceased and peace- 
ful construction is beginning, the peoples 
of the former Axis countries must know 
that even under military occupation their 
right to native culture is guaranteed and 
that their democratic representatives will 
take part in the new educational con- 
struction. Having learned that war and 
terrorism can only destroy them, their 
youth must feel sure of its right to work 
and earn, to enjoy and to participate in 
the reconstruction of a free, peaceful 
world to which they can contribute. This 
may be a question of policy—but only 
such a policy can serve as the basis for an 
effective education and re-education of 
former Axis nations. 

We already have a lend-lease pro- 
gram for war matériel; only those na- 
tions can enjoy its benefits which are 
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essential in the war of the democracies. 
This country and England are already 
preparing a tremendous relief and re- 
habilitation program for the moment 
when the armies of the Allied nations 
occupy territory now under Axis rule. 
An educational lend-lease program must 
be prepared now as an important part 
of the educational construction program 
after the war, and former Axis nations, 
whose democratic education is essential 
in the democratic construction of the 
post-war world, must be included. This 
lend-lease program must support na- 
tional authorities with educational ma- 
terial and so permit them to function. 
Only democratic authorities whose 
methods and spirit guarantee the pur- 
poseful use of this equipment will re- 
ceive it. The material will include books, 
for instance, which can be written and 
printed in the respective countries re- 
ceiving the support, but whose texts 
must be approved by the lend-lease au- 
thorities. The program should include 
exchange professors and stipends for 
students—thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of students, who will be enabled 
to study at universities and, particularly, 
at teachers’ colleges in the United States, 
England and other Allied countries. The 
program will subsidize the erection of 
new school buildings and will equip 
training institutes; it will provide funds 
for adult education, extension courses, 
study trips and international camps for 
children, students, teachers and young 
workers, international conferences of 
teachers and school administrators, and 
so on—all for the Allied nations and 
the former Axis countries. The lend- 
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lease program will be only supplemental 
to the national educational program, but 
by its support it will exercise a strong 
influence on the educational work of the 
individual nation. 

The lend-lease authorities should 
work hand in hand with an Interna- 
tional Educational Offce—or, better 
still should be identical with it. 

This International Educational Office 
should be a permanent agency for the 
organization of teacher and student ex- 
changes. It will organize international 
broadcasts; it will check up on and in- 
fluence the textbooks and school ma- 
terial of all countries. It will direct an 
International Institute of Educational 
Research and publish an International 
Pedagogical Information and an Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Pedagogy. 

A well-prepared and well-regulated 
educational lend-lease plan executed by 
such an International Educational Office 
will contribute tremendously toward the 
creation, influencing and supervising of 
an educational program in former Axis 
countries that can give their peoples a 
lasting re-education for life in a demo- 
cratic, peaceful society. Such a program, 
however, will allow the former Axis 
countries to run their own educational 
systems under their own democratic 
representatives without policing by for- 
eign authorities which would paralyze 
them. 

We will have to educate to democracy 
and to peaceful participation in a world 
community. But we can learn democracy 
and co-operation also only by practising 
them; here too we must “learn by do- 


ing.” We will study the workings of 
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co-operation and co-government and 
learn how they can help establish the 
whole educational system of the former 
authoritarian nations. We will practice 
co-operation and co-government—and 
thereby teach them—in the relief and 
rehabilitation programs, in the social 
work organizations, in the schools for 
children and retraining classes for ex- 
soldiers, in the youth and work groups, 
even in the kindergartens and day- 
nurseries. 

We will be faced with destroyed 
school buildings and lack of equipment, 
with shortage of trained teaching per- 
sonnel, as we were after the last war. 
We will find that the democratic intelli- 
gentsia with teaching qualifications are 
sadly reduced—so many having been 
murdered by Hitler or broken in concen- 
tration camps or ruined by too long ac- 
quaintance with the devious methods of 
underground movements. We will have 
to draw as many of these prospective 
teachers as possible into the atmosphere 
of free democracy and give them the 
necessary support for their work. We 
must prepare exiles now for efficient 
teaching when they return to their native 
countries. 

We will find no books in the libraries 
or schools of Axis countries that have 
not been poisoned by warlike totalitarian 
doctrines. We must study carefully the 
ideas and the working of these educa- 
tional systems, their organization, their 
influence on the children—not to copy 
these systems, not to use them, but to 
know where we will have to start. Here 
we will have to avoid the sensational 
and base our conclusions on fact. Our 
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exiled teachers and scholars should be 
encouraged and supported in the prepa- 
ration and rewriting of textbooks; in 
their work they should emphasize the his- 
torical contributions to human progress 
formerly made by their countries so that 
the children of the new powers can feel 
proud of their fatherlands and hate those 
responsible for their temporary decline. 

We should attack the problem of in- 
ternational homes and schools for war 
orphans which will bring the children of 
the Allied nations and those of former 
Axis countries together. This problem 
can be studied with refugee and evacu- 
ated children in this country now. 
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We should study the problem of a 
universal language—English has been 
proposed—to be taught to all children 
as the language second to their native 
tongue. And we must endeavor to find 
out how re-education of Axis nationals 
can reach more adults and children. 

A great many different solutions to 
these problems have already been of- 
fered. Let me conclude with a dictum 
of Confucius: “Study without thought 
is vain; thought without study is dan- 
gerous.” We must study the problem 
now—and organize our study now; that 
done, the abundance of conflicting ideas 
will no longer be so dangerous. 


Some [pupils] that come under your care, have been governed at 
home; others have not. Some are quick of comprehension, others dull. 
Some will have learning, and desire to make all the improvement of 
which they are capable; others will have no taste for learning, and no 
desire to be improved. ... Some have formed habits of application; 
and others have been brought up in idleness. Some will be too bash- 
ful; others, too bold. Some will be benevolent and affectionate; others, 
selfish and unsocial.... Such are the diversities to be found in every 
school.—_SaMuEL R. Hatt—Lectures on School-keeping (1829). 





Postlude 


ELIzABETH UTTERBACK 


Sometime—pray God it be not far away— 
Right will prevail; the sound and fury cease, 
All air and land and sea will greet the day 


With a glad hymn of freedom and of peace. 


Then Christmas will be as it used to be: 
The loved ones back again, the Yule-log’s glow, 
The clasp of hands, the lighted cedar tree, 


All as it was once not so long ago. 


No, not the same; for they who fought and bled, 
Who knew despair and lived with steel and flame, 
Who looked upon the conquered and the dead, 


Christmas to them can never be the same. 


For them a star will shine in glory bright, 
Judea’s stable open its doors wide, 
And men will kneel there in the holy light, 


In brotherhood and freedom, side by side. 





Sir John Adams: Knight in Education 


Morrorp L. Rippick 


Eyer the spring semester of every 
college year since 1934, there have 
been given simultaneously in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and 
the University of London, lectures 
honoring Sir John Adams, English edu- 
cator and scholar. These lectures are 
under the John Adams Foundation es- 
tablished in each university in 1934. 
The purpose of the Foundation, in ad- 
dition to paying tribute to England’s 
most famous contemporary schoolman, 
and to U.C.L.A.’s most beloved visiting 
lecturer, was to bring about a closer 
understanding of the educational prob- 
lems of the two English-speaking na- 
tions. The lectures given in the John 
Adams series include ‘those by some of 
the outstanding educational leaders of 
both countries, This dual honor con- 
ferred upon Sir John Adams is indica- 
tive of the high esteem in which he is 
held in educational circles. However, 
with the passing of years, those who 
have had personal contact with Adams 
are becoming fewer and fewer, and it 
is a welcome privilege for those who 
knew him well to share their experience 
with others. 

John Adams’ life in education pre- 
sents an unparalleled series of successes 
dating back to his graduation from Glas- 
gow University with highest honors in 
1884, to his retirement as lecturer in 
education at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles in 1934, just prior 
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to his death. He was successively the 
director of three of the United King- 
dom’s most important teacher-training 
institutions: the Aberdeen Free-Church 
Training College, the Glasgow Free- 
Church Training School, and the Lon- 
don Day Training College, now called 
the University of London Institute of 
Education. In the latter two instances 
he was also lecturer in education in the 
Universities of Glasgow and London 
where he co-ordinated the university 
training of future teachers with the more 
practical aspects of their education pre- 
sented in the training colleges. 

During the twenty years of his head- 
ship, the London Day Training College 
developed into the Empire’s most im- 
portant educational institution. Its in- 
auguration with Adams as its first head 
in 1902 marked the culmination of the 
movement which gave England a cen- 
tralized system of teacher training. 
Adams’ administrative ability was a joy 
to contemplate. He had the happy fac- 
ulty and good fortune of surrounding 
himself with most capable assistants to 
whom he delegated complete adminis- 
trative authority, alloting to himself the 
difficult task of most of the policy form- 
ing, and acting as the buffer between 
the Training College and the London 
Board of Education. As the University 
of London’s first professor of education, 
Adams was confronted with the Gargan- 
tuan task of overcoming an almost in- 
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tolerable contempt and resentment on 
the part of the rest of the faculty toward 
university courses in education and to- 
ward those who assumed courses in edu- 
cation were worth the teaching. 

The cause of education in England 
was most fortunate when Adams was 
chosen to carry the struggle into such 
a stronghold of reaction, such a den of 
“teachers by the Grace of God.” By dint 
of infinite patience, extreme modesty, 
unfailing tolerance, and by unquestioned 
scholastic genius, John Adams almost 
single-handedly gained respect and a 
great measure of co-operation from edu- 
cation’s then most powerful deterrent, 
the universities. The publication of his 
interpretation of Herbart’s psychology 
(Herbartian Psychology Applied to 
Education, 1897) established him as a 
most effective writer, and as Kandel 
expressed it, was a solvent for many of 
the educational ills of the entire British 
Empire. It brought him international 
fame and also great prestige to the Uni- 
versity of London and the London Day 
Training College where he had taken 
up his career shortly after writing the 
volume. His steady flow of brilliantly 
written treatises on educational theory 
and practice emphasized particularly the 
importance of the child as the focal point 
of educational procedure, and the neces- 
sity of systematic training comparable 
with training required for persons en- 
gaged in other professions. 

In the classroom, on the lecture plat- 
form, and in the press Adams carried 
his message and gained his converts. In 
every part of the English-speaking 
world, approval of Adams’ mission came 
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back to London. In 1907 he taught in 
the summer session at the University of 
California. In the same year he was 
one of the principal speakers at the Con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation held in Los Angeles. Time saw 
Adams’ labors bearing rich harvest. Edu- 
cation as a fitting subject for the uni- 
versity curriculum was in Adams’ own 
time conceded by his university col- 
leagues. In his later years few had the 
temerity to contend that teacher training 
was any less essential to satisfactory 
teaching than was apprenticeship to any 
other calling. School teachers themselves 
in ever increasing numbers accepted 
Adams’ leadership in progressive aims 
and methods of teaching. 

While Adams persistently ridiculed 
the idea of the “born teacher,” no man 
was more aptly described as a born 
teacher than John Adams himself. He 
had to an astounding degree the ability 
to change place with his pupils and teach 
at the same time. His knowledge of hu- 
man nature in the learning situation was 
unique. No pupil seemed beyond his 
reach, and no unit in the curriculum 
beyond his capacity. 

Throughout his entire professional 
life Adams was first of all a teacher. 
His other activities, administration and 
publishing, stemmed from his devotion 
to teaching, and his conviction that in- 
finite improvement in teaching could be 
effected through systematic training and 
application of teaching methods based 
on the psychology of the learning proc- 
ess. The bulk of his publications deal 
with this phase of education, and his 
work as administrator of teacher train- 
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ing institutions always included teaching 
assignments in educational theory and 
practice. In his writings one feels, “the 
teacher’s desk, the convenient black- 
board, the rows of eruptive youth, the 
eternal and complicated equation in 
which the factors are John, John Adams, 
and the job in hand.” And his lectures 
on the art of teaching were incomparable 
examples of the art itself. 

Adams’ success as a lecturer is re- 
flected in the literally thousands of de- 
mands on him for platform appearances. 
By his own admission he lectured at one 
time or another in almost every univer- 
sity and training college in the United 
Kingdom, and most of the larger ones 
in the United States. It is quite con- 
ceivable that much of the lecturing done 
in our institutions of higher learning is 
not teaching, and many of our univer- 


sity professors are not doing a very good 
job of teaching in their lecturing. But 
with Adams, lecturing was just as power- 
ful a teaching device as were the face-to- 


Adam’s wonderful power as a teacher 
lay chiefly in his quaint and delicate 
sense of humor. He believed that humor 
is in a sense, one aspect of that considera- 
tion for others which not only marks the 
true gentleman, but which must be pos- 
sessed by the true teacher in order to be 
aware of what this or that may mean to 
his pupils. He had an uncanny con- 
sciousness of the possibilities of variant 
interpretations of what was said in 
school, so that the fun of the matter 
was always intriguing him, and he used 
humor as a valuable instrument of 
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face contacts with pupils in his small 
classes or over a cup of tea in his offices. 
In the lecture hall, Adams appeared to 
be a school teacher who just for the 
moment had taken leave of his pupils 
and classroom. 

Undoubtedly Adams’ greatest goal in 
life was the elevation of the teaching 
profession to the position merited by its 
vital importance to society. His personal 
struggles and achievements are illustra- 
tive of the great struggle and progress 
the profession as a whole has experienced 
in the last half century. As promising 
and auspicious as was his start as a 
teacher, and as undeniably stamped with 
the mark of greatness as Adams was, few 
would have hazarded the prediction, 
least of all Adams himself, that he was 
to rise to the position of the Empire’s 
foremost teacher, and was to carry his 
profession along with him to a place of 
ever-increasing esteem and respect in 
the eye of a skeptical and begrudging 
public. 


teaching method, to the great pleasure 
and profit of his students. Perhaps this 
penchant for humor was just another 
indication of his faculty of being able to 
enter the student’s mind, of being able 
to view his teaching in the actual going- 
on process from the position of his stu- 
dents. At any rate, no set of testimonials 
could be more laudatory than the ones 
his former pupils and colleagues write 
concerning his inspiring leadership and 
his untiring devotion and reverence for 
his students. 

Adams frequently warned teachers 
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that learning and teaching are correla- 
tive terms, that it is not enough that the 
teacher teaches, and the pupil learns. He 
emphasized repeatedly that unless the 
pupil learns because of the teaching, no 
real teaching has been done. The teacher 
may go through a process that is called 
teaching, and the pupil may go through 
a process that is really learning, and yet 
the two processes may have no causal 
relation. 

In spite of Adams’ infinite patience 
with those who sincerely sought his help, 
he never suffered fools gladly. He was 
frigidly cold and unsympathetic to those 
who wasted his time. He adhered strictly 
to a schedule of daily activities at school 
and at home which left amazingly little 
time for leisure activities that constitute 
so large a part of the life of so many 
people. Other than a regular vacation 
spent on the continent in travel or in 
seclusion for uninterrupted literary ac- 
tivity, almost all of Adams’ adult life 
was taken up with regular school duties 
or in writing. 

Neither at home nor at the office was 
he allowed to be disturbed unnecessarily. 
At home it was a clear policy among all 
members of the household that the mas- 
ter was not to be disturbed from his 
writing for anything other than an emer- 
gency. The Adams household was built 
around Sir John’s literary activities, and 
no deviation from the procedure was 
ever encouraged. At the office it was a 
little more difficult for Adams to isolate 
himself from bores and other time 
wasters. At first his office on the first 
floor of the London Day Training Col- 
lege offered little defense against aim- 
less callers. Soon he was forced to use a 
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subterfuge. He had built a spiral stair- 
way connecting a closet in his office with 
the janitor’s room below, and when 
some unwelcome visitor appeared, a pre- 
arranged signal was given, and as the 
visitor went up one stairway to Adams’ 
office, he went down another. 

In an interview just prior to her death 
(June 22, 1942), Lady Adams talked 
at some length about the last article Sir 
John wrote (“Our Imperfections and 
Compensations,” Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teachers Chronicle, December 
28, 1934), in which he contends that the 
educator’s first duty is to efface himself. 
She said it reminded her of the only 
time she was ever seriously put out over 
anything her excessively modest hus- 
band had done. On his travels in Canada 
while making the survey of the Protes- 
tant schools in Quebec, Adams had 
occasion to inspect a one-room school 
miles away from any sizeable village. 
In spite of unbelievably poor facilities 
and a pitifully small salary (about seven 
dollars a month), the school’s teacher 
enthusiastically welcomed the inspector, 
whose actual appearance was the first 
intimation of his coming. After a very 
simple meal which the country school- 
master himself prepared, he described 
the lamentable conditions under which 
his pupils were attempting to learn. 
When questioned about his own reading 
the teacher took down from a shelf 
Adams’ Herbartian Psychology Applied 
to Education and said, “This little book 
is the most inspirational and practical 
treatment of the problems which con- 
front teachers that I have ever read. I 
think every teacher should read it. 
Oddly enough too, the author’s name 
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is the same as yours.” With an “Aye, 
aye, so it is,” the schoolmaster’s famous 
visitor dismissed the matter and took his 
leave. 

Lady Adams was a long time in for- 
giving her husband for not giving this 
poor teacher in the wilds of Quebec the 
opportunity of experiencing the pleasure 
of meeting face-to-face the idol of his 
reveries. However, Sir John met this 
situation in his own inimitable way. Be- 
fore leaving Canada he sent an auto- 
graphed copy of one of his publications 
and a message of friendly encourage- 
ment to his recent host. 

Adams’ work in education has been 
contrasted with that of Thomas Arnold, 
famous headmaster of Rugby, the Amer- 
ican Herbartians under the _lead- 
ership of Charles de Garmo and the Mc- 
Murry brothers, the American Essen- 
tialists or Neo-Herbartians led by Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, and the American 
Progressives led by John Dewey.’ In 
common with all of these leaders, 
Adams’ aim in education was the devel- 
opment of moral character. Like the 
Herbartians and Bagley and Dewey, 
Adams believed the means of achieving 
moral character were those which were 
primarily concerned with a knowledge 
of the individual child, and the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the teaching 
process. Whereas Arnold based his hopes 
for achieving moral character through 
the effect of the discipline involved in 
mastering the classics, Adams and the 
others depended upon the development 
of widespread interest on the part of the 


*See: M. L. Riddick, Sir John Adams, Un- 
published doctoral dissertation. University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 1942. 
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child in areas of learning more closely 
associated with the activities of every- 
day life. 

Although Adams was in the thick of 
the Herbartian movement which swept 
Europe and America in the late 90’s and 
early 1900’s, he refused to lose himself 
in the shortsighted attempts of many 
leaders in the movement to accept the 
Herbartian technique of instruction as 
the panacea for all of education’s ills. 
In his teachings and writings Adams 
continued to draw from the experience 
of Plato, Aristotle, Comenius, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Montessori, and a 
host of others. 

With the two groups of educators led 
respectively by Bagley and Dewey, 
Adams had much in common; albeit 
more with Bagley and the Essentialists, 
than with Dewey and the Progressives. 
The goals of moral character and social 
efficiency, the importance of interest in 
the learning process, and experience 
leading to self-realization as the means 
of achieving moral character were char- 
acteristic of all these men. Adams and 
Bagley together differed from Dewey 
in the method of achieving these ends. 
The two former believed they could be 
achieved by better organization, better 
teaching, and gradual changes in the 
traditional curriculum, and the latter 
advocated complete change in educa- 
tional practice to provide conditions un- 
der which the learner himself could 
choose and identify himself with what 
was to be learned. Adams and Bagley 
were equally adamant over practices of 
the Progressives which gave the child 
too much freedom in the choice of learn- 
ing material and too little responsibility 
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for results of their learning. They both 
were thorough believers in the ideal of 
“Freedom through Discipline.” 

Adams was far less inclined to cur- 
ricular reform than either the Dewey 
or the Bagley group. He recognized the 
need of educating for complete living, 
of educating for social efficiency, but in 
characteristic English fashion felt that 
this social efficiency was incompatible 
with learning based on following the 
natural impulses of the learner to the 
extent advocated by many of his con- 
temporary American educators. 

With Adams it must be kept in mind 
that the teacher and the pupil shared 
equally in the learning situation. During 
his long and successful career in edu- 
tion Adams never lost sight of the im- 
portance of both the learner and the 
teacher in the educational process. He 
refused to minimize either in favor of 
the other. Just as children in all parts 
of the English-speaking world have been 
happier and freer, and better taught be- 
cause of Adams’ struggle to make edu- 
cation more human, so have teachers the 
world over enjoyed directly or indi- 
rectly the fruits of his labors. Above all 
else Adams was desirous of contributing 
to the advancement of his profession. 
Bagley writes: 

This he did in a rich and enduring meas- 
ure not only in his teachings and writings 
but also through personal charm, gentle 
manners, and genuine culture, which gave 
to all who knew him an enhanced respect 
for the profession which he served so well 
and represented so worthily.’ 


* William C. Bagley, “Sir John Adams,” 
School and Society, October 26, 1934. 

* Unpublished letter to M. L. Riddick, April 
26, 1941. 
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The culmination of Adams’ success in 
education was undoubtedly the recog- 
nition of his service by the Crown, the 
bestowal of Knighthood upon him. Here 
in the United States where class distinc- 
tion is rather negligible when contrasted 
to that in England, it is difficult for 
Americans to fully appreciate the im- 
portance of this honor, the highest avail- 
able to an Englishman, and the first time 
conferred upon an educator. 

This royal recognition, as coveted as 
it was, came entirely unsolicited by 
Adams, and as a complete surprise. After 
a quarter of a century of public ap- 
probation, Adams was still the same 
modest, retiring, scholarly schoolman, 
to all outward appearances untouched 
by adulation. His remaining fifteen 
years of educational activity in the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
increased at the same time his prestige 
and modesty. To the very end in 1934 
Adams kept up his interest in education 
and educators. His pen never ceased nor 
did his platform appearances, until the 
short illness, prior to his passing, in- 
capacitated him. 

Universal has been the great respect 
and admiration paid John Adams where- 
ever men are thinking and striving in 
the cause of education. The following 
tribute by John Dewey expresses most 
simply and effectively Sir John Adams’ 
unique contribution to education: 


His vitality, his warm humanity, his in- 
sight and fairness, stand out in every page 
he wrote. And he brought to educational 
literature a trait that is generally lacking, 
an abundant sense of humor which always 
seemed to me to be a part of his sympathy 
for everything of human interest.* 





A Fundamental Philosophy of 
Education 


Ricuarp L. LouGHuin 


“Into this Universe and why not knowing 
Nor whence like Water willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


HILOSOPHY concerns itself with first 
F aiuto in so far as these can be 
ascertained by natural reason. But first 
principles or beginnings, of necessity, 
point to last ends. Consequently, if one 
is to study education rationally, he must 
consider man’s why and whence. Such 
probing usually induces intellectual 
humility. Intellectual humility is not 
ashamed to wonder at the wonderful. 
Confronted with the miracles of life 
and death, it bows its head, not in stupid 


* Here, condensed, are several classical reasons: 

1. Metaphysical Movement—Finite things pass 
from potentiality to actuality (Seeds explode into 
flowers.) They cannot achieve this activity with- 
out the operation of an Infinite Principle. 

2. Efficient Causality—There must be an effi- 
cient First Cause that is causeless, independent, 
and omnipotent to produce these wonderful ef- 
fects. (“Without a fixed point outside myself, I 
cannot exist”; says one of Ibsen’s characters.) 

3. Contingency of Beings—All things pass 
away. There must be an Eternal Element to 
regulate this flux. 

4. Grades of Perfection—There must be an 
All-Perfect Being Who serves as the model of 
perfection. 

5. Order in the Universe—The laws of nature 
pre-suppose a Law-Giver who is supreme. (“The 
world is a poem instinct with action and life, 
and displaying a marvelous harmony.”’) 

6. Argument from Motion—All things that 
move are moved. Consequently, there must be a 
Prime Mover Who is immovable. 
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surrender, but in the realization of the 
limits of reason. Or, as G. K. Chesterton 
put it, “Piety produces intellectual great- 
ness precisely because piety itself is quite 
indifferent to intellectual greatness.” 
Something greater than man must have 
offered him the gift of life. This First 
Cause is the Creator or God. 

The minute God is mentioned some 
people get uneasy. To them, God is a 
fantastically unreasonable creation of un- 
civilized tribes—a witch-doctor’s story 
foisted on a fatuous unenlightened and 
fearful people who lacked scientific be- 
liefs. Yet, the majority of great thinkers 
have always believed in God with good 
reason, or better, good reasons.* In a 
sense, it is un-American not to believe 
in God. Our motto is, “In God is our 
trust.” Moreover, an Editor of the Wall 
Street Journal has pointed out that the 
second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence claims, “they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights.” In addition, history 
charts the careers of great men who have 
eventually rejected Atheism because, 
“All earthly satisfaction gradually ex- 
hausts itself and ends in disappointment 
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and disgust.” Furthermore, a belief in 
God and in a hereafter, since it fosters 
the principal moral virtues of prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance by 
supplying a motive for living the good 
life, tends to make men not only better 
personally but better citizens. Recall the 
piety and patriotism of St. Louis and 
St. Joan of Arc. Rejoice that nations 
morally strong never collapse in peace 
or at war! 

From a social standpoint, reflect on 
the documentary value of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Law of Love. Is 
there any honest scheme afoot to im- 
prove society that can function without 
the ideals embodied in these religious in- 
junctions? Not long ago Dr. Link of 
the Psychological Center claimed that 
even experimental psychologists are 
realizing more and more that the best 
book for personality training is the Bidle. 
Furthermore, teachers, reading the 
Sacred Scriptures, can learn pedagogical 
principles from that Great Teacher Who 
said, “Learn of Me because I am meek 
and humble of heart!” A reasonable 
and sincere answer to the philosophical 
puzzle of man’s existence is to be found 
in the Fatherhood of God. Conse- 
quently, education must encourage chil- 
dren to lead lives that will merit Divine 
approval. If they seek this end, they 
cannot fail to be good workers, good 
citizens, good men. Failing in this, they 
fail in everything; life becomes futile, 
and education, dilettantism. Succeeding 
in this, they cannot but develop their 
talents to the full; for all perfection is 
a reflection of His glory, who made man, 
“a little less than the angels.” 
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Consequently, the highest training is 
character building. However, since vir- 
tue cannot be enacted by law, people 
must be educated as well as schooled, 
Aristotle’s statement on education is 
apropos: “Education should help each 
individual to attain the highest degree 
of happiness by living a virtuous life as 
a citizen of a virtuous state.” In like 
vein, The Christian Education of Y outh 
repeats the warning of Pope Leo XIII, 
“, . . young people not accustomed to 
respect God, will be unable to bear the 
restraint of a virtuous life, and never 
having learned to deny themselves any- 
thing, they will easily be incited to dis- 
turb the public order.” 

But man has a mind and a body as 
well as a soul. Therefore, a complete 
education will strive to perfect all three. 
This is what the Schoolmen meant by 
the harmonious development of the 
mental, the moral, and the physical. 
Recently, education has travelled almost 
exclusively along the street of social 
significance. The spiritual and intellec- 
tual lanes that flank it have felt little 
traffic; they have become indefinite and 
tangled with rank growth. The curb- 
stones of consistency, definition of terms, 
and rightful authority are needed to 
counteract theorizing and wild-cat ex- 
perimentation. People in some univer- 
sity courses are persuaded to embrace 
that philosophy which appeals to them 
most strongly. How ridiculous it is to 
make truth an inclination, a sedative, an 
option! 

Even that branch of philosophy which 
deals with truth, Epistemology, is ig- 
nored by many modern educational 
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“philosophers.” Yet man must know 
truth, certain truth—the why and the 
Whence—or suffer intellectual suicide. 
Or, to argue ad absurdum, if man can’t 
be certain of anything, how can he be 
certain he’s uncertain? If he doubts, 
then he must doubt that he doubts. If 
he is uncertain, then he is certain that 
he is uncertain, which is a certainty. If 
he does not believe in evidence and rea- 
son, then he must subscribe to what is 
not evident and reasonable—a skeptic’s 
credulity.? How can he continue any in- 
vestigation or engage in any research if 
he doubts the instrumental validity of 
his own intellect and the results of his 
own mentaal efforts? “Even Descartes’ 
famous first principle—‘cogito ergo sum’ 
(I think, therefore, I am), which he 
himself deemed absolutely certain, could 
not, at least for him, be certain,” con- 
tends Mahoney. Common sense sees the 
solution in St. Augustine’s dictum, “A 
thousand difficulties cannot make a 
doubt.” The most satisfactory answer 
ever made to Pilate’s cynical query, 
“What is truth?”, was given by the 
“Angelic Doctor,” St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in his masterpiece, Summa Theologica: 
Truth is, “the conformity of the intel- 
lect with reality,” or the agreement of 


thought and thing. This definition, 


*“Pragmatism contends that there is no such 
thing as Truth or Reality, and yet expects its 
own position to be accepted as true and as in 
accordance with the reality of experience.” Lodge, 
Rupert C., Philosophy of Education, Harpers, 
1937, P. 20. 

*Castiello, S. J.; Jaime, 4 Humane Psychol- 
ogy of Education, Sheed and Ward, 1936. 

“Nature and Scope of the Learning Process,” 
Outline of Educational Psychology, Barnes and 
Noble, 1938, p. 5. 
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whether accepted by the reader or not, 
is certainly definite (the very stem of 
the word definition). Conversely, “error 
is an assent to a false judgment, and a 
false judgment is one which disagrees 
with reality.” As such, it falters in the 
search for the why and whence. 

In his classroom, the school teacher 
must create a wholesome intellectual 
climate for nurturing truth and nullify- 
ing falsity in order to develop reason, 
the characteristically “human coefh- 
cient.” Unhappily, current efforts of 
educators to measure intelligence are un- 
intelligent! Thought, by its very nature, 
is immaterial and, therefore, non-dimen- 
sional.’ As Dr. John J. Ryan writes, 
“Though much is known about the 
nervous system, the functions of neu- 
rones and synapses, etc., psychologists 
now confess inability to explain the rela- 
tion between structure and function in 
learning.”* True, scientists can calibrate 
certain neurophysiological variants 
which have an indirect bearing on 
thought, but weighing tears is not study- 
ing sorrow. It might be said that there 
is little new about this “new-fangled” 
psychology except its fandangoes. Even 
Dr. John Dewey’s volume How We 
Think is, in many respects, a modern 
re-statement of old-fashioned Scientific 
Induction. Compare Dewey’s steps with 


the traditional system: 
Dewey’s Steps Scientific Induction 

Activity (or Experience) 

Problem 

Data 

Hypothesis 

Testing 


Observation 


Hypothesis 
Verification 
Generalization 


Such logical procedures, regardless of 
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terminology, help to educate in con- 
formity with Newman’s strict require- 
ments: “That only is true enlargement 
of mind which is the power of viewing 
many things at once as one whole, of 
referring them severally to their true 
place in the universal system, of under- 
standing their respective values, and de- 
termining their mutual dependence.” 
This implies ambition, attention, and 
ability in learning, and, for memory’s* 
sake; over-learning. 

“Do the thing and gain the power,” 
is a psychological truism which should 
motivate self-training or discipline. 
Oddly enough, the experiments in 
transfer instead of discrediting the for- 
mal discipline theory have, with modifi- 
cations, supported it. “On the whole, it 
may be said, the possibility of general 
training, in the sense of training for 
adaptability, is again recognized as being 
not only consistent with the most ad- 
vanced views of the nature of brain ac- 


* Many things must be retained. Consequently, 
the laws of memory should be sought. The requi- 
sites for remembering seem to be: 

1. A sincere and active desire to know (Readi- 
ness). 

2. An understanding or comprehension of 
meaningful material (Gestalt: analysis, synthesis, 
emphasis). 

3. A recreation or re-experiencing of the au- 
thor’s thoughts or emotions. 

4. A systematic attack to get at the principle 
of organization (outline, paraphrase, or précis). 

5. Association (similarity, dissimilarity, con- 
tiguity in time and place, and correlation [cause 
and effect; end and means]). 

6. Multiple-sense appeal (read, hear, write, 
speak). 

7. Immediate review following the first vivid 
experience. 

8. Mnemonic devices conceived by the stu- 
dent. 

9. Spaced, intense, short-period repetitions. 

10. Self-recitations leading to satisfaction. 
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tivity, but also confirmed by the ex- 
perimental evidence which has been al- 
leged to deny it.” But since the amount 
of transfer depends on the pupil’s reac- 
tion, the psychological approach is more 
desirable with younger pupils than the 
logical method. It is platitudinous to 
say that interest, enlisting the dynamics 
of emotion, makes for ease and speed 
in learning as well as offering superior 
opportunities for transfer of desirable 
dispositions, procedural values (neatness, 
accuracy, self-reliance), and ideals; par- 
ticularly when their value is impressed 
upon the pupil by a skilled teacher. Be- 
cause the new is always interpreted in 
the light of the old (apperceptive mass), 
many educators have stressed life situa- 
tions in the school. But life situations are 
insufficient, “the pupil’s attention must 
be directed deliberately to the basic con- 
fiicts and problems of life.” 

This crusading preparation for the 
“new life,” has led to a “fatuous fu- 
turism in education.” As Norman Foer- 
ster admonishes in The American State 
University: “Those who assert that hu- 
man nature is going to be different to- 
morrow are nearly always deficient in 
knowledge of the past. The unending 
repetition of much the same problems 
and much the same ways of dealing with 
them makes it possible for us to tran- 
scend the subjectivity in which human 
knowledge begins and to attain an ob- 
jectivity analogous to that of science. Be- 
ginning with the self, widening our 
study to include more and more selves 
of the present and the past, we may 
attempt the formulation of general 
truths concerning life and then use them 
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for the purpose of self-improvement. 
These general truths, be it noted, are 
not the statistical average that science 
offers. They do not concern merely what 
has been and is, but rather the best of 
what has been and is, the best of which is 
possible under the law for man. They 
are ideal truths, the truths of a conscious 
and purposeful creature.” Countless men 
for countless generations, under the 
gifted leadership of such giants as 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, and 
Newman; have been observing, experi- 
menting, recording, and interpreting the 
results of their penetrating thoughts and 
universal experiences. Are educators to 
disregard these well-tried conclusions 
for some statistical “mumbo-jumbo” 
based upon questionable questionnaires 
or experimental experiments? Many 
educators, bound to the “Wheel of 
Things,” haven’t the time to think. 
Some, in the name of progress, are pub- 
licly committing intellectual hari-kari! 


Despite the palpitating paragraphs of 
lace-pants pedagogues who report how 
eager their classes are to storm the “forts 
of folly,” observation reveals that a 


*Loughlin, Richard L., Better Schools, Octo- 
ber, 1941, pp. 14-15. 

* “Solid learning is rarely going to be a push- 
over for the learner, even when armed with a 
driving interest. He must also put forth effort.— 
Interest and effort can go a long way in tandem 
style, but it may not be far enough. Situations 
arise in which duty and obligation are binding on 
conduct even though interest points in another 
direction. Here effort must be on the side of the 
sense of oughtness. If it is, it will many times 
ultimately beget interest. In fact, it is averred that 
interest so begotten is often esteemed in propor- 
tion to the difficulty of the challenge.”—Bru- 
bacher, John S. 
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As Chesterton cautions, “The fatal 
metaphor of progress, which means leav- 
ing things behind us, has utterly ob- 
scured the real idea of growth, which 
means leaving things inside us.—Tradi- 
tion means giving votes to the most ob- 
scure of all classes, our ancestors. It is 
the democracy of the dead voting by 
tombstones marked by crosses like bal- 
lots.” In this connection and in similar 
vein, the writer should like to repeat the 
final paragraph of his recent article, 
Tradition Is Scientific: “Let us, then, 
discard traditional means, methods, tech- 
niques, and subject matter only after 
really scientific research—careful and 
long-visioned—has given us inescapable 
experimental evidence of their wasteful- 
ness. For, since tradition is experience— 
and experience or experiment is the 
‘sesame’ of science—to be truly scientific 
educators, we must embrace the tradi- 
tional saying, ‘Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.’ ””* 


normal schoolboy still, “creeps like a 
snail unwillingly to school.” Neverthe- 
less, “many a boy who has started study- 
ing algebra in order to get a bicycle, 
helped by success, has acquired a taste 
for mathematics. A transfer has been 
made from things liked to things dis- 
liked.” “Moreover, the compulsion to 
read certain selections or books exposes 
many young people to kinds of litera- 
ture that they could probably never be 
brought to sample voluntarily but which 
they like when they have experienced 
the favor.” “In learning to put forth 
effort’ where interest may lag or even 
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be wanting, a certain moral stamina 
will result.—Freedom will be regarded 
as a well-deserved reward for the youth 
who has learned to discipline himself 
through a mastery of the social experi- 
ence of the ages. . . . Only as the child 
puts forth endeavor and assumes respon- 
sibility for his conduct can he hope to 
realize his destiny. This self-activity on 
the part of the pupil must not be con- 
fused with self-expression or self-asser- 
tion. . . . Self-expression and self-asser- 
tion tend to emphasize the self one #s at 
the level of the present. Self-activity, on 
the other hand, bears down not so much 
on the self as on the activity—While 
some sacrifice naturally occurs in self- 
realization, the highest selfhood is often 
realized in sacrifice.” Each person is the 
carpenter of his own character. The 
moral and mental habits he builds, on 
the foundation of self-respect, are 
strengthened by strife. His will is de- 
veloped by struggles—even failure. Fail- 
ure is a part of life, a stern but stimulat- 
ing part! 

Those intellectual nomads, who would 
resent having a biochemist use their own 
children for experimental purposes, 
gaily revise the curriculum in the light 
of their latest “thrilling” experiences. 
In the chronology of selfishness, this 
intellectual slaughter of the innocents 
is a sad chapter. “The school curriculum 
is organized to make it possible for the 
individual to profit from the achieve- 
ments of the past without retracing the 
rough roads of trial and error along 
which these attainments have been real- 
ized. The learner, however, is no passive 
recipient of these achievements. He does 
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not live in the past though he may re- 
live the past at times to realize its sig- 
nificant values. Problems of the present 
day may constitute a meaningful ap- 
proach to a significant body of systematic 
learnings, but the body of thought or 
practice which is being learned is pri- 
mary in the process. There is a certain 
wholeness, continuity, and sequence in 
a well-organized curriculum embodying 
the cultural and spiritual values of our 
racial heritage which cannot be ignored 
or broken up without sacrificing a dy- 
namic source of personal integration.” 

The passion for mushroom subjects, 
which distract the student and dissipate 
his energies, is not new. It was assailed 
in the nineteenth century as follows: “It 
has been the error of distracting and 
enfeebling the mind by an unmeaning 
profusion of subjects; of implying that 
a smattering in a dozen branches of 
study is not shallowness, which it really 
is, but enlargement, which it is not; of 
considering an acquaintance with the 
learned names of things and persons, and 
the possession of clever duodecimos, 
and attendance on eloquent lecturers, 
and membership with scientific institu- 
tions, and the sight of the experiments 
of a platform and the specimens of a 
museum, that all this was not dissipation 
of mind, but progress. All things now 
are to be learned at once, not first one 
thing, then another, not one well, but 
many badly. Learning is to be without 
exertion, without attention, without toil; 
without grounding, without advance, 
without finishing.” 

Today, as always, the core of the cur- 
riculum must be the liberal arts. The 
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ancients, who realized that “the specific 
difference of man is reason and that its 
social component is language,” studied 
seven subjects; namely, grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, geometry, arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, and music. Profundity of 
thought; ability to synthesize, ana- 
lyze, and generalize; acuteness in pro- 
cedures, and the power to appreciate, 
discriminate, and classify became the 
centers around which their knowledge 
rotated. To this day, the language arts 
and the mathematical studies are the 
heart of the curriculum. 

Of course, the teacher is the ultimate 
curriculum! His personality, character, 
culture, enthusiasm, skill, and attitude 
will color any course of study. “The 
artist teacher will be the one who has 
his eye on the eternal aspects of his 
work. Instead of a melioristic philosophy 
of education, a perfectionism will be 
idealized. The conservation of educa- 
tional ideals and values will be recog- 
nized as indispensable keel and rudder 
for even a progressive education.” The 
ability to inspire adolescents (or adults), 
without pretention, is the teacher’s great- 
est gift. “Perfect schools are the result 
not so much of good methods as of good 
teachers, teachers who are thoroughly 
prepared and well-grounded in the 
matter they have to teach; who pass the 
intellectual and moral qualifications re- 
quired by their important office... .” 
Obviously, the methods of teaching 
should be flexible enough to suit the 
personality of the teacher and the needs 


*Loughlin, Richard L., “Classroom Supervi- 
sion Summarized,” Better Schools, March, 1941, 


PP. 24-25. 
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and capacities of the pupils.* The secret 
of successful methodology is still bright 
pupils! 

Although all grant that the teacher 
is pivotal in schooling, some inadvert- 
ently devise schemes for destroying him. 
Forgetting the ancient adage that all 
education is self-education (self-reliance, 
self-knowledge, and self-direction), they 
establish compulsory in-service courses, 
which are humorously labelled “alert- 
ness” courses; distract him with a mul- 
tiplicity of political conventions, which 
are pompously classified by pedagogical 
“jitterbugs” as “professional” meetings; 
call upon him to reconstruct the social 
order, sometimes under a Communistic 
camouflage of “democratic processes”; 
scatter his fire by telling him he is re- 
sponsible not merely for the mental ex- 
pansion but also for the growth of the 
“whole child”; and keep him after 
school with unnecessary clerical work of 
an anecdotal nature or with an excessive 
mandatory schedule of extracurricular 
activities. At times, it appears that teach- 
ers are permitted to teach only when 
the authorities can find nothing else for 
them to do. Or, to put it humorously, 
teachers are hired to prevent pupils from 
learning! To the defense of the dis- 
traught English teacher rises Dr. Lucia 
B. Mirrielees: “Probably the most em- 
bracing and engulfing of all snares has 
the trivial sounding title ‘Outside Ac- 
tivities.’ But these ‘activities’ can so sap 
your energies that in self-defense you 
become a mere automaton by day in or- 
der that you may coach plays, supervise 
clubs, chaperon dances, hear debaters, 
and proofread the school paper by night. 
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—Beware of attempting so much that 
your real occupation, classroom teaching, 
suffers.” An exhausted teacher is neither 
stimulating nor symp?’ ; his vigor 
and humor® having , he some- 
times becomes a perf y time-server 
turning out, at best, well-informed idiots. 

On this topic of teacher-torture, an- 
other author writes, “I am thinking of 
the nerve-shattering and otherwise de- 
bilitating responsibility for educating 
that it has become the fashion to put 
all its entirety on the shoulders of teach- 
ers, and the counter phenomenon of 
obligingly removing any share of it 
from the backs of merry youths who do 
not want to be bothered with personal 
liabilities. The palpable result is a more 
or less virulent state of chaos, killing to 
teachers who, largely for this reason, do 
not as a class enjoy life or their profes- 
sion.” Yet, as St. John Chrysostom asks, 
“What greater work is there than train- 
ing the mind and forming the habits of 
the young?” 

Another blight on teaching is ex- 
tended compulsory schooling which fre- 
quently makes a penal sentence of a 
free privilege! There must be, in a 
democracy, equality of educational op- 
portunity; there cannot be identity of 
educational opportunity because of in- 
dividual differences in ability, applica- 
tion, and attitude. Furthermore, learn- 
ing cannot be legislated. Even with a 
gifted pupil, real learning is, as the poet 


*See “Humor Is No Laughing Matter,” 
Richard L. Loughlin, Better Schools, April, 
1942, p. 42; also “Pun Fun,” High Points, Oc- 
tober, 1941, p. 61. 

* The problem is different in the case of 
parochial and sectarian schools. 
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Crabbe says, labor. We must not tax the 
present and mortgage the future of those 
who cannot or will not study academic 
subjects. Industry and the trades, after 
the fashion of guilds or institutes, have 
a duty, and should be given a greater 
opportunity, to assist in developing those 
who desire utilitarian training. 

To this point, character training and 
mental cultivation have been considered. 
However, a complete education em- 
braces a well-balanced development of 
the spiritual, intellectual, social, and 
physical potentialities of a personality. 
This is a staggering task—too great for 
one public institution to tackle. Yet some 
well-intentioned school zealots would 
syphon all the rights and duties of all 
the other social agencies into a totali- 
tarian public school system. At present, 
the state, the church and the home are 
the appointed sentinels of morality; 
legislators, clergymen, and parents are 
charged with this responsibility. That, 
in some cases, they are failing lamen- 
tably is no argument that the public 
schools must assume additional burdens. 
Individually, teachers—who are charac- 
teristically charitable, social-minded, and 
noble—will voluntarily give God a boost 
by spiritually adopting a child or a group 
of children. However, even then, such 
saints must not permit the responsible 
parties to assume a “Let-George-do-it” 
attitude. Above, the writer has claimed 
that moral education or character train- 
ing is the most important element in edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, he here insists that 
the public schools*® cannot and should 
not accept the full responsibility for a 
complete education. As soon as the public 
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schools, distracted with a tangle of 
duties, neglect their specific function; 
namely, intellectual conditioning, in- 
efficiency and civic indignation follow. 
Already, personnel managers in industry 
and the armed service are politely charg- 
ing the schools with a dereliction of their 
proper duty—basic intellectual training! 
If other social agencies are shirking 
their legitimate duties, make them toe 
the mark! (Does one expect a baker to 
sell meat because the butcher is a 
loafer?) Why contend that if the home 
and the church are slipping that the pub- 
lic school must attempt all educational 
activities? Of course, the public school 
should co-operate conscientiously with 
all other accredited social units, but it 
must not absorb their duties nor accept 
their responsibilities except temporarily 
in a dire emergency. 

In addition, health and physical de- 
velopment are personal, parental, and 
political provinces not exclusive public 
school territory. People are paying taxes 
for Boards of Health, public hospitals 
and clinics, food and water supervision, 
and parks and playgrounds. Neverthe- 
less, some school administrators are 
agitating to put doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and consultants on the school payroll.” 
Consider the duplication and wasteful 
overlapping of institutional activities 
with responsibility sneaking out the back 


“This staff should include educational and 
vocational councillors, placement assistants, visit- 
ing teachers, physicians, nurses, dentists, and spe- 
cial psychiatric service”—Report of the Superin- 
tendent’s Committee on Articulation and Integra- 
tion, New York City, October 7, 1937; Item 12. 

* Loughlin, Richard L., High Points, Octo- 
ber, 1939, New York, pp. 5-9. 
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door. Moreover, if the public school 
budget is broadened with these wedges, 
political plundering will become even 
more popular. What possibilities for 
fraud and favoritism are here! What an 
opportunity for the next educational 
budget-pruner! Then, with the addition 
of psychiatrists and visiting guidance 
specialists to the staff, the public school 
might easily become a Sargasso Sea for 
social shipwrecks and a consulting room 
for neurotic mothers. There are tempt- 
ing if tragic possibilities for comedy in 
such plans. The only consistent conclu- 
sion is that each social agency should spe- 
cialize in one function and co-operate 
with other institutions to the fullest ex- 
tent. How the educator can utilize other 
establishments in educating the pupil— 
without adopting the activities proper to 
these organizations—is suggested in part 
by the writer in an article entitled 
“Guiding Beginning Pupils.” 

Early in this essay, the need for in- 
tellectual humility, which is scientific 
wonder, was advanced as a condition of 
knowledge. Wonder is, as the ancients 
protested, the beginning of wisdom. 
When man ceases to wonder, he withers. 
Wonder is the womb of art! Moreover, 
in the conception, gestation, and birth 
of beauty; integration finds its first, its 
finest, and its final function. The aes- 
thetic values—of immense educational 
importance—are in danger of being suf- 
focated in the crush of problem-solving. 
Thus, problem-solving spawns a prob- 
lem that can hardly be solved by prob- 
lem-solving. Imagination is, as ever, the 
chief support of the intelligence. Art, 
music, and nature, which stimulate and 
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maturate the imagination, also aid in the 
assimilation of procedures, concepts, and 
sentiments; as such, they educate. Dur- 
ing the summer, the writer composed the 
following sonnet which encompasses his 
concluding remarks: 


(Dedicated to E. G. P.) 


The common sights of life instruct the good: 

The impatient day-break, and the candid 
noon; 

The sunset’s yawn, and the enamelled 
moon ; 


The conjuring midnight in a starry hood; 
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The penitent grass; the hope-abandoning 
fog; 

The suicidal storm; the gossiping breeze; 

The pleasure-seeking clouds with dimpled 
knees; 

The expectant rose; the ever-faithful dog: 

These startling things all help to make him 
Wise ; 

To keep him human with humility; 

To prompt him honest prayers that pierce 
the blue 

And fan the feet of God, Whose generous 
eyes 

Are quick to sight a soul’s simplicity, 

And send sufficient grace to keep him true! 


Worse Than Verse 


GERALDINE P. Dita 


Said a poet to a gardener: 


“Life to me is most unfair. 
When I write a clever poem, 
Stupid critics can declare 
It is poor, and men believe them. 
But the public taste is keen 
In its food; you win praise quickly— 
Every diner knows a bean.” 


Said the gardener to the poet: 
“Life is more unfair to me. 
When one critic damns your poem, 
It survives for more to see 
And to praise in future ages. 
But my tender stringless bean 
Is destroyed by hungry diners, 
Who but praise the chefs cuisine.” 
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EDUCATION IN WARTIME AND AFTER by 
Stanford University School of Education 
Faculty. New York and London. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1943. Pp. 


453. $3.00. 

For the past two years there has come 
from the presses a steady flow of books, 
pamphlets and articles dealing with the 
impact of war upon the American way of 
life, and with the probable effect of peace 
thereon. It is a reasonable judgment that 
a large share of such material scarcely mer- 
its the expense of publication. But this vol- 
ume may safely be called an exception to 
the rule. 

The twenty-nine authors whose sym- 
posium is herewith presented have at- 
tempted to cover the place of education in 
the national war effort, and to give some 
slight consideration to possible post-war 
educational conditions and problems. The 
volume opens with a socio-economic dis- 
cussion of the nation at war, dealing broadly 
with such matters as consumer welfare, 
public health, social conditions. It also pre- 
sents a rather vague interpretation and en- 
dorsement of the Atlantic Charter and the 
presumed purposes of the victorious United 
Nations, 

The next four chapters constitute a gen- 
eral treatment of the place of public educa- 
tion in the war effort. It must be admitted 
that the problem of improving inter-racial 
relations in the United States is herein han- 
dled in a somewhat timid and gingerly 
fashion (pp. 65-76), with no great evi- 
dence of close personal contact with in- 
stances of race prejudice. Equally vague 
and soft-spoken are the discussions of the 
relationship of schools to national morale. 
The next two chapters, “Democratic Hu- 


man Relationships in the School,” and 
“War and the School Curriculum,” will 
doubtless prove much more useful for the 
average teacher. 

The longest chapter in the book, ““The 
Subject Fields in Wartime Education,” 
(pp. 179-305), is logically broken down 
into specific consideration of various subject 
matters, its sections dealing with English, 
Social Studies, Foreign Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Industrial Arts, Business 
Education, Hygiene, Art and Music. A 
significant section for wartime is that on 
Family-Life Education. On the whole, the 
classroom teacher will probably find this 
chapter the real kernel of the volume, and 
the most clearly helpful and stimulating 
part of it; although, regretably enough, 
some of the special sections are very brief. 

Chapters IX-XI, covering the topics of 
educational staffs, school finance and war- 
time migration, will serve some of the needs 
of school administrators. Another chapter 
(XII), on vocational education and guid- 
ance, is carefully written and contains much 
shrewd advice on the subject. Chapter XIII 
purports to give an estimate of the effect 
of the war upon education throughout the 
world. But besides containing a number of 
loose generalities, it appears to arrive at no 
very clear or important conclusions on the 
subject; perhaps because of the lack of au- 
thentic data in some cases. The closing 
chapter of the volume, “After War—What 
for Education?,” is little more than a re- 
statement of commonly accepted educa- 
tional ideals, necessarily somewhat nebu- 
lous, often pointless, and accompanied by 
much wishful thinking. There is a short 
bibliography and an adequate index. 

In general, as this reviewer sees it, the 
book is neither a startlingly original piece 
of rationalization nor, in most of its chap- 
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ters, a work of very profound research. A 
large part of its subject matter may prove 
stimulating and inspiring, and some of it 
undoubtedly has practical value. It is a 
welcome if not especially brilliant addition 
to the literature of education, even though 
much of its content may have only transi- 
tory value and interest. 

Rurus Kay WYLLys 
Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 
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Law .aANnD LiaBILiTy In Pupit TRANs- 
PORTATION by Harold H. Punke. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1943. 291 pp. 
$3.00. 


School administrators and officials re- 
sponsible for the safe and adequate trans- 
portation of rural school pupils have reason 
to be grateful to Harold H. Punke for his 
detailed analysis of the three hundred perti- 
nent transportation cases which have come 
before higher state and federal courts. 
Often problems faced are not covered by 
specific statutory provisions; for these it is 
well to be familiar with the common law 
which has emerged from court rulings. 
From his study Mr. Punke arrives at a 
statement of the scope of power and duty 
of school authorities in providing transporta- 
tion and the recourse of dissatisfied persons; 
to which he adds a chapter, somewhat more 
personal in interpretation, on the social and 
educational implications of the judicial de- 
cisions. 

As would be expected there were rela- 
tively few court cases on pupil transporta- 
tion between 1880 and 1910. Among those 
few, perhaps most attention was centered 
upon the ones dealing with the question of 
half fare for school children on public con- 
veyances. As the consolidated school move- 
ment gained momentum, the number of 
cases increased proportionally until 1930 or 
thereabouts, by which time some common 
understandings began to emerge from 
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among the decisions. Court cases have not 
ceased, and there are still trends evident as 
public opinion shifts. 

Among the earlier decisions there seemed 
to be uncertainty as to whether school offi- 
cials had to rely upon specific statutory 
grants or had authority to provide trans- 
portation under their general power to 
maintain schools. Many problems are 
touched upon, among them the contro- 
versial issue, to which space is also given 
under the social and educational implica- 
tions, of the transportation at public expense 
of pupils to private aand parochial schools. 
Most extensive discussion is given to that 
of liability in case of accident. Attendance 
at school—compulsory under the state—is 
becoming increasingly hazardous as more 
pupils are transported and transportation 
difficulties in general increase, as well as 
because of the increasing variety of labora- 
tory, curricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties. Mr. Punke senses and justifies a trend 
away from the now quite generally accepted 
political philosophy that the state—and its 
subdivisions, which include school districts 
—when carrying on governmental func- 
tions is not liable for negligent acts. 

The book is produced by the planograph 
process, is well indexed, which in itself is 
a recommendation to any busy or troubled 
school administrator. 

Wm. McKIn ey RosBinson 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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LiserAL EpucaTion Re-EXAMINED: Its 
Role in Democracy by Theodore M. 
Greene, Charles C. Fries, Henry M. 
Wriston, and William Dighton (A 
Committee Appointed by the American 
Council of Learned Societies). Harper 
and Brothers. 134 pp. $2.00. 


The underlying thesis of this book is 


that the type of education which is needed 
in a democracy is a liberal one which gives 
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insight into society and the world. To de- 
velop the understandings requisite for living 
a common democratic life, it is necessary 
that education be liberal in all of its aspects 
and levels—elementary, secondary, under- 
graduate and graduate. “Our greatest 
weakness today is our lack of genuine cul- 
ture.” The proposed corrective which fol- 
lows logically fro. this diagnosis is—liberal 
education which will supply the lack. The 
book, a re-statement of the accepted values 
of a liberal education, is written largely in 
traditional terms, though suggestions are 
made for improving the liberal tradition by 
appropriate reforms to make it more effec- 
tive. 

The report is critical of some present ad- 
ministrative practices and attitudes. The 
authors’ hope, that their statement “will 
serve as a liberal and democratic manifesto 
or creed—as a platform upon which demo- 
cratically and liberally minded citizens 
throughout the country may now unite,” is 
perhaps too optimistic in view of the many 
divergent reports which are presented by 
committees, commissions, and individuals 
who have “plans” for post-war direction of 
education. 

The committee clearly is alarmed at 
“various forces in American culture, and 
trends in American education, which 
threaten the very basis of all scholarship.” It 
investigates recent “educational trends in 
the humanities and considers the causes re- 
sponsible for them.” It surveys much 
more than the humanities, indeed it seeks 
a definition and description of liberal ed- 
ucation which is worthy of free men in 
a democracy. Stress on contemporary 
relevance, vocationalism, the domina- 
tion of education by science, and strong 
accent on the failure of the process of 
education, are among the causes for our 
current educational decline. Now there 
must be a renewed emphasis upon a broad 
liberal education which the committee 
considers the only type consonant with 
democratic aims. The content of the cur- 
riculum must consist of mathematics, the 
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natural sciences, the social studies, history, 
philosophy, and, “in the central role,” the 
humanities; among the latter are language, 
the arts, literature, ethics, and religion. 
Liberal education must be the goal, begin- 
ning with the elementary school and ex- 
tending through the graduate level. 

Two aspects of the committee’s discus- 
sion should be given particular attention: 
their views on the preparation of teachers 
and on vocational and professional training. 
The report is critical of those who, re- 
sponsible for the preparation of teachers, 
stress the understanding of children, the 
“art of teaching.” They would substitute 
“more knowledge of the subject.” Pro- 
fessional treatment of subject matter is de- 
cried as not suitable for college students. 
Courses which attempt to make learning 
vital by showing teachers how to use sub- 
ject matter on the pupils’ level are to be 
supplanted by those on the “prospective 
teachers’ own mental level.” The commit- 
tee says: “any attempt to deal with the 
subject matter in terms of the experience 
of elementary or secondary school pupils 
or by means of methods applicable to 
younger (even if keener) minds will tend 
to thwart the prospective teacher’s own 
progress toward real education” (page 95). 
Again, (page 114) the committee deplores 
the lack of scholarly achievement and. cul- 
tural background on the part of the facul- 
ties of state teachers colleges and compares 
them unfavorably with those of liberal arts 
colleges. They see a lack of adequate li- 
brary and laboratory equipment in teachers 
colleges; and low salary scales are found 
in these institutions, 

Co-operation between teachers colleges 
and liberal arts colleges is recommended, 
a co-operation which is now practically non- 
existent. “Colleges and universities are 
partly responsible for this state of affairs, 
and in so far as this is the case it lies with 
them to correct the situation by taking ac- 
tive steps to help individuals and groups in 
these colleges [i.e. teachers colleges] to im- 
prove the quality and pattern of their teach- 
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ing (page 114). Italics are the reviewer’s. 
Of course this is exactly the point at which 
the teaching profession as a whole criticizes 
education in the liberal arts colleges and 
universities, in that they recognize so little 
that, failing an understanding of education 
and the educational process, they are not 
equipped to lead others in developing educa- 
tional processes. The committee lacks clarity 
in the understanding of the necessity for 
technical and vocational training. Theoreti- 
cally, perhaps, all children should have a 
liberal education before embarking on other 
study and should be denied vocational 
preparation, but this simply cannot be done 
in any present or immediately foreseeable 
society with the variety of the abilities found 
of pupils in the public schools. 

The report has much which is com- 
mendable. Few or no educators of promi- 
nence would discount the emphasis upon 
adequate knowledge, integration of subject 
matter, and liberal outlook. Nor would 
they disagree that many pupils should be 
prepared in the liberal tradition in our 
colleges and universities. They would be 
the first to emphasize vital knowledge. But 
many will disagree with the thesis that long- 
established and well-tried procedures in 
teacher education shall be discontinued 
without evidence other than is here pre- 
sented. The reviewer suggests that more 
rapid strides will be made toward demo- 
cratic educational goals if differing and 
diverging points of view are represented in 
the pronouncements of committees. More 
inclusive membership of both liberal arts 
men and women and those in teachers 
colleges will result in more inclusive views 
on points at issue in American education. 
Perhaps when co-operation and understand- 
ing are public watchwords of the day, it 
is not too much to hope that we shall some 
day have committees which seek resolution 
of differences rather than their accentua- 
tion. 


¥ 
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Mosiiizinc EpuCATIONAL REsOURCEs 
FOR WINNING THE WAR AND THE 
Peace by O. Melby. (Sixth Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society) Harper and 
Bros. (Edited by Ernest) 1943. 242 p. 
$2.50. 

Eight outstanding educators discuss ways 
of widening and thus democratizing the 
power base of educational control. In or- 
ganization and in coherent development of 
a major trend of thought the volume is dis- 
tinctly superior to many yearbooks. Ac- 
cording to the preface the original concep- 
tion of the book was outlined by the late 
Jesse H. Newlon. 

Changes needed in educational control 
are set forth with thought-provoking frank- 
ness and vividness in the first fifteen chap- 
ters—chapters which should be read by 
thousands of teachers and laymen as well as 
by administrators. New conceptions of edu- 
cational control, the reality of existing con- 
trol, and unused sources of constructive in- 
fluence are analyzed. Educational control 
by minority groups, including their com- 
mand of “emerging patterns of communica- 
tion,” is pictured as a menace which is 
becoming increasingly intolerable in a de- 
mocracy. Minority groups are effectively 
organized to achieve selfish objectives; 
therefore, various groups, including teach- 
ers, should organize more effectively so 
that they might play more significant roles 
in formulating educational policies. Emerg- 
ing economic and governmental patterns 
and their implications for educational con- 
trol are clarified. A clear case for positive 
leadership consistent with democratic prin- 
ciples is developed. Throughout the volume 
the authors give the reader very realistic 
pictures of social problems and processes. 

The proposals set forth in the final chap- 
ter are obviously intended to stimulate 
thought on and discussion of steps which 
might be taken to affect more democratic 
control of schools and thus a more func- 
tional and appropriate educational program. 
The first proposal envisions “an all-embrac- 
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ing national teachers’ organization” com- 
posed of “representatives from any and all 
national teachers’ organizations interested 
in participating in the enterprise.” ‘The 
“national congress” or “‘teacher’s council,” 
as it might be called, is not regarded as an 
organization that would replace present na- 
tional, state and local organizations, but 
as one which “should frame policy, speak 
for the profession, and provide leadership 
for the teachers of the nation.” It is as- 
sumed that the national organization might 
serve as the spokesman for various teacher 
groups whenever crucial issues arise. 

The second major proposal of the final 
chapter advocates the development of a 
“national emergency education board” 
which in terms of authority “would be co- 
ordinated with the various great agencies 
set up by the federal government as the 
War Production Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, the Man-Power Commis- 
sion, and the War Labor Board.” As con- 
ceived by the authors the board would have 
five major functions, It would consist of 
eleven members. Five members would be 
drawn “from the ranks of the educational 
profession broadly and generously con- 
ceived.” “An additional member would 
be drawn from each of the following five 
groups of the American community: busi- 
ness men, industrial workers, farmers, Ne- 
groes, and youth.” The eleventh member, 
“a great national figure familiar with the 
many facets of our complicated life,” would 
serve as chairman of the board. Under the 
proposed plan “the authority of the board 
should derive primarily from the com- 
petence of its membership, the quality of 
its proposals, the methods of its operation, 
and the urgency of the hour.” The pro- 
posal includes plans for regional, state and 
local co-operation since it is recognized 
that one criterion “of the effectiveness of 
the national board would be its success in 
drawing into the process of policy-making 
ever larger numbers of the profession and 


of the people.” 
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Even though readers may disagree with 
the major proposals of the final chapter, the 
need for more effective organization of all 
people to participate in educational policy 
making on a national scale cannot be de- 
nied. The real value of the volume may 
rest more on the splendid analyses pre- 
sented throughout the book than on the 
final proposals. 

ALvIn W. SCHINDLER 
University of Maryland 
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Our Younc Forks by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1943. 318 pp. $2.75. 

This is a convincing discussion of the 
perennial, ever-persistent problem of the 
education of young people. However, the 
phases which are considered are new and 
are treated in a new light. In addition, the 
author by her lively style, her wide fund of 
information, and her judicious wisdom, 
makes this a book which addresses itself 
forcefully to the layman as well as to the 
professional educator. The purpose of the 
book is to appeal to the general reader. It 
has, in interesting style and compact form, 
gathered the findings of many committees, 
interpreted them, and brought them to- 
gether into a splendid volume on important 
aspects of the philosophy of high school edu- 
cation, both in school and out, 

The author has long been widely known 
for her interest in the field of education. 
She has been a member of the State Board 
of Education of her own state, Vermont. 
In addition to the present volume twenty- 
three are listed under her authorship, among 
them Why Stop Learning?, and Fables for 
Parents. She has contributed often to maga- 
zines. She has been active in her community 
and in civic affairs. From its inception she 
was a member of the American Youth 
Commission, along with other leaders in the 
profession and industrial life of our country. 
The facts she portrays are based on the find- 
ings of the Commission, the last chapter of 
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which was written by Mrs, Fisher. How- 
ever, here they are assembled and inter- 
preted in a unique manner in a book de- 
signed for the layman. 

After surveying the dilemma of youth 
in changing situations, she enters into a 
discussion of their post-war problems. Her 
fundamental thesis is that the supreme need 
of youth is to become in fact a part of 
society—a part essential, contributing, 
working. Work, with its attendant respon- 
sibility for results,—stgntficent work, vital 
to boys and girls and to society as well,— 
is needed as a part of the youth’s educa- 
tion. 

Lucidly she estimates the values of the 
NYA, the summer camps, the CCC, and 
the resident centers. All of these demon- 
strate the need for purpose in living. Per- 
sonality and aptitude tests are needed to 
determine what boys and girls can do and 
to determine where they can be most effec- 
tive. 

The excellent analysis of the problems 
of maturing girls in seven chapters under 
the general title “Something about Girls,” is 
a refreshing spring in the deserts of dry 
statistical reports so often characteristic of 
studies. Girls cannot return to the days 
of their grandmothers, she says, yet 
they have been “forgotten” in thought 
given to current problems. Historical light 
is thrown on changes in economic, indus- 
trial aand social life which have removed 
significance from the activities of girls with- 
out making provision for changed condi- 
tions. Now girls are striving to escape from 
their enforced idleness into a life of social 
significance, from a meaningless round of 
shopping and beautifying, into a life of busi- 
ness, jobs, and work of importance in on- 
going life. A special challenge is issued to 
teachers of home economics. 

But, “Life is more than jobs.” New free 
time has created a problem. Without the 
necessity of work performed in the business 
of living, girls become an “easy prey for 
salesmen,” who use pressure methods to 
force upon them articles costing beyond 
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their means, for which they have little use, 
and in which they find meager lasting satis- 
faction, She points out the fallacy of think- 
ing of money as an end, rather than as a 
means and satisfaction in doimg rather than 
idling. Young people must have group life. 
Education must care for worthwhile use of 
free hours. 

One need not read far before he dis- 
covers the author as a sympathetic friend 
of the young, one who considers them as 
folks rather than mere people, who desires 
desperately to assist them. She wishes them 
helped in their personal, intimate lives. She 
thinks of them as animate human beings, 
not as units on a statistical curve of dis- 
tribution, She is concerned with jobs in the 
post-war period not so much because they 
are the source of money, but because they 
are essential to character building—a neces- 
sity if youth are not to feel unwanted, un- 
accepted and useless in a world which 
should give them experiences which are 
real and significant, which lead them into 
the responsibilities of adulthood by par- 
ticipation with adults in affairs of mo- 
ment, 
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TEACHING THE CHILD To READ by Guy 
R. and Eva Bond. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. 356 pp. $3.00. 

The Bonds have written a book that will 
be welcomed by persons who are concerned 
with a positive approach to the teaching 
of reading. From the opening description 
of an environment which invites children 
to read for many purposes to the carefully 
organized suggestions for appraising read- 
ing abilities, the authors keep to their pur- 
pose of presenting a clear and definite pro- 
gram for teaching the child to read. 

The sections on ways of si\udying and 
grouping children, techniques of word rec- 
ognition, and evaluation of methods in cur- 
rent use are particularly helpful. Through- 
out the book, the treatment of principles 
and practices is founded upon relevant re- 
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search which in turn is interpreted in 
language easy to understand. 

There are some who may quarrel with 
the suggestion that basal reading books 
have so definite a place in the school pro- 
gram. However, the authors suggest the 
use of a wide variety of materials which 
they incorporate into the reading program 
in a meaningful way. No teacher with in- 
sight and vision need be limited in her 
efforts to develop the most forward looking 
programs, while those less sure of the way 
will undoubtedly profit from this clear, 
definite, and comprehensive description of 
how to teach reading. 

DanyLu BELSER 
University of Alabama 
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War AND Epucation by Porter Sargent. 
Walter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 1943. 478 pp. 
$4.00. 

Annually during the last half dozen years 
there has been a volume which surveys the 
educational scene from the editorial study 
of Mr. Sargent: Human A ffairs; Educa- 
tion, A Realistic Appraisal; What Makes 
Lives; Getting US into War; Education 
in Wartime and now, this year, War and 
Education. Fundamental issues, now ur- 
gently before the country, are considered 
with salty and pithy humor in the current 
volume. As the author turns his sights upon 
the American scene, he lets loose his shrap- 
nel and high explosive shells upon cant and 
superficiality. “Stone age economics,” 
“blindness and waste,” “inertia, through 
which the new must be bootlegged in,” 
“lingering feudalism”—all these are at- 
tacked as being brakes on the wheels of 
progress. 

Educators are seen unaware of the cur- 
rent trends, who through the “disillusioned 
twenties” and the “muddled thirties” have 
approached the present war with confusion 
and despair. They have attempted, so the 
author says, to retreat to the past, thus 
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avoiding the growing pains of adjustment, 
and have resisted change. They have been 
idealistic dreamers, have been ignorant of 
the scientific method, have perpetuated caste 
through education, where the “top dog is 
still on top.” The church, too, has absorbed 
reform into its orthodoxy and its fulfillments 
have fallen short of its preachments. 

Education, “‘as is’? comes under his lash. 
The curriculum still retains obsolete sub- 
jects which were once useful; scholarship 
is sterile; youth as the scapegoat, is being 
educated for frustration; delinquent juve- 
niles are growing up into adult criminals; 
educational institutions are controlled by 
politicians, foundations, and a dead hand 
rests on our institutions; America is soft; 
our intellects are functionally illiterate; and 
scholars during a period including three 
wars have shown atrophy of the intelli- 
gence. Harsh words, these! But they serve 
as a gadfly which are intended to drive on 
to improvement of conditions. 

A final section constructively seeks to 
develop a better understanding. The author 
suggests turning from the supernatural to 
the natural by which means man may be- 
come increasingly conscious of God’s won- 
derful world and find new and better 
understandings in the midst of hate, waste, 
and war. 

The scope of the author’s knowledge is 
amazing. He garners from far-flung fields, 
and succeeds admirably in winnowing the 
chaff from the wheat. Above all he seeks to 
shock his readers into thinking. One sus- 
pects some of his more caustic comments 
are purposely designed to sting indolent 
educators to action. No one should read 
the volume who wishes a pleasant potion 
which will lull him to sleep. It should be 
taken as a stimulating draught, which will 
arouse and awaken, and inspire to action. 
If the theme of the book seems to be 
“What’s Wrong with Education,” it is be- 
cause the author has wished to brush aside 
sham and pretense and to get on with the 
business of education through this most 
important social agency, the school. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


Out oF Tuts NETtrLe, DANGER by Har- 
old W. Dodds. Princeton University 
Press, 1943. 57 pp. $1.00. 

“Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, safety”—Henry IV, Part 1. 

This quotation from Shakespeare ex- 
presses the author’s theme in this adaptation 
in essay form of addresses given during the 
last half dozen years by the president of 
Princeton University. 

No defeatist in philosophy, the author 
believes that America will enter into one 
of her brightest periods after the conclusion 
of the present war. College men will then 
be “trustees of the American Dream.” “We 
are not fighting for a new order,” says 
President Dodds, but for an America whose 
chart of progress is “the projection of a 
curve which her history has already 
plotted.” 

Plans for a durable peace must “be im- 
plemented with some institutional collabora- 
tion that will conform to men’s emotional 
loyalties as well as appeal to their intellects.” 
Courage to meet fears and anxieties will 
be found in spiritual resources. 

Among the chapter subjects of the little 
volume are the old but important one of 
freedom and responsibility; a defense of 
historical liberalism as contrasted with the 
dialectical materialism of Karl Marx; the 
inadequacy of material security which re- 
sults both in “practical as well as spiritual 
failure”; democracy’s challenge to private 
and community enterprise; and effective 
social action through trusted and competent 
leadership. 

A series of addresses directed to college 
men, this group of essays elevates anew the 
importance of the traditions of liberal edu- 
cation. They both inform and stimulate. 

The author is a specialist in political 
science as well as a university president with 
a decade’s successful experience. He has 
been secretary of the National Municipal 
League, and editor of its magazine; he was 
an organizer of the Princeton School of 
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Public Affairs; and he has served on many 
important commissions, Both an expert in 
theory and a practical realist, the author’s 
views deserve the careful consideration 
which they will doubtless receive. 

In the midst of the pessimism of “scared 
radicals” who have predicted the “end of 
civilization,” the destruction of fundamental 
values in life, and the “coming revolution,” 
it is refreshing to read the words of a far- 
seeing liberal, who envisions an “age of 
fresh opportunity,” in which the American 
Dream will become more real, and the in- 
herited traditions and values will be con- 
served and perfected. Here is a clear beacon 
in a world of mental fog. 


# 
LANGUAGE 


FRESHMAN Reports His Wor tp by Don 
M. Wolfe, Ruth A. Firor, and Thomas 
L. Donahue. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Stackpole Sons, 1943. 576 pp. $2.50. 
The authors of Freshman Reports His 

World have ably and interestingly organ- 

ized a year’s course for the beginner in 

college by combining material of four texts: 

a book of theory; a book of selections, close- 

ly correlated with the text; a workbook 

with detachable pages comprising many 

valuable exercises for all students; and a 

handbook. 

Part I, the first two hundred and fifty 
pages, is composed of twenty-four chapters 
showing the student what a vast amount of 
material he has before him from which he 
can draw. In each chapter some phase of 
life is carefully analyzed and presented in 
a thought-provoking manner. The book is 
rich in challenging ideas, giving to the stu- 
dent problems that must be thought through 
if America is to remain united and strong 
and if he is to take his place in society and 
in the world as a constructive thinker. A 
few of the chapter headings are: “Heredity 
and Environment,” “Progress: American 
Dream,” “Patterns of Perfection,” “The 
Gold of Friendship,” “Detecting Fallacies,” 
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“Prejudices under Glass,” “Statistics Tell 
the Story.” Under each topic are selections 
from various authors. The selections 
throughout the book range from Plato and 
Aristotle to the most modern writers. In 
fitting places students’ themes are even se- 
lected as examples. At the end of a chapter 
from fifteen to twenty provocative theme 
subjects are suggested, 

Not only do the authors stress ideas, but 
they also emphasize style, Numbers of sim- 
ple diagrams and analyses are added to help 
the student visualize the process. In addi- 
tion, at the end of the chapters are questions 
concerning each point that has been men- 
tioned and discussed. The purpose of the 
questions is to aid the beginner in self- 
analysis and in developing a standard and 
a critical sense. The authors realize the 
difficulties of the students and have not 
failed to include the minutest detail that 
may help them. The comparison of the 
sentence to an athlete is an interesting fig- 
ure, giving among the various types of sen- 
tences the sprinter, the short, jerky, in- 
effectual sentence; the lame runner, the 
fragment; the aimless runner, the “run-on” 
sentence; and the sleepwalker runner, the 
excessively co-ordinated sentence. The 
chapters on diction are interestingly written 
with a stress on the levels of usage and on 
jargon. Many helpful suggestions are made 
to aid the student in becoming his own 
vocabulary-architect. 

The research paper has not been neg- 
lected. There is a chapter of twenty-three 
pages devoted to it. At the end of the book 
also are appendices, two of which are con- 
cerned with reading. Three lists of “the 
best books” are included: “One Hundred 
Significant Books,” reprinted from Good 
Reading, a pamphlet prepared by the Com- 
mittee on College Reading of the National 
Council of the Teachers of English; “Sev- 
enty-seven Books for Today,” also re- 
printed from Good Readimg and selected by 
representative college professors, authors, 
and journalists; and the list of Will Dur- 
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ant, which appeared in the American Mag- 
azine in 1929. A reading program is sug- 
gested in Appendix II. 

Appendix III is a glossary of diction and 
usage. It is good to see the enlightened at- 
titude of the authors in regard to due to, 
which they point out is used by many repu- 
table British and American authors as a 
substitute for the phrasal prepositions owing 
to and because of. They write, “We cannot 
see the logic in condemning such a sen- 
tence as ‘Due to the heavy raims several 
bridges were weakened’ and approving the 
sentence ‘Owing to the heavy raims several 
bridges were weakened.’ ”” However, be- 
fore accepting these authors’ conclusion 
that him is incorrect before the gerund 
construction, it would be well to consult 
Charles C. Fries’ American English Gram- 
mar (pp. 76-77; 84), for Professor Fries 
has found in his investigation of the use of 
the possessive case before a gerund that 
people practically never use the possessive 
of nouns in such constructions and that they 
use the possessive pronoun only about half 
the time. 

Every effort has been made by the au- 
thors to produce a carefully integrated text 
that is teachable, that will save the time of 
students and teachers, and that includes 
within a single volume everything that is 
important in a freshman course of com- 
position. 

Marcaret M. Bryant 
Brooklyn College 
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MUSIC 


Music For Att oF Us by Leopold Sto- 
kowski. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., 1943. 322 pp. $2.50. 

Here is a key to the whole world-of- 
music. A master key, designed by a master. 
Music For All of Us is one of the most 
completely comprehensive books on music 
ever published. It runs the whole scale, 
never missing so much as a quarter tone. It 
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tells yesterday’s story, today’s—and tomor- 
row’s, in prediction. It is crystal-clear; it 
is spoken throughout from a wholly unbi- 
ased vantage point; it opens to the reader 
a veritable warehouse of valuable technical 
knowledge—much of which grew out of 
the author’s own research and accomplish- 
ment; and it drafts a challenging map for 
the future of music, a map unifying, in un- 
derstanding and co-achievement, all men 
the world around. 

The breadth of the book is suggested by 
a few of its forty chapter titles: Music the 
Universal, Mathematical Foundations of 
Music, Music and Young Children, Ar- 
chitectonics, Homophony-Polyphony-Anti- 
phony, Voices-Instruments, Conducting, 
Broadcast Music, Music and Motion Pic- 
tures, Music and Television, The Musical 
Languages of Europe, The Musical Lan- 
guages of Africa, Asia, and Remote Cul- 
tures, The Future of Music on the Ameri- 
can Continents. 

The heart and spirit of the book is an 
identity within itself. Mr. Stokowski’s deep 
love of music—music as a vital pulse beat 
in all living—is stirringly infectious. There 
is beauty here for you to touch; there is 
faith and vision. And this is the hour when 
men need all these. 

The title of the book, Music for All of 
Us, means precisely that. For the layman, 
it not only answers a thousand questions, 
large and small—but it gives him a lift in 
his own musical self-respect, as well. Here 
is one of the contemporary great, talking 
to Joe and Mary Listener, on their own 
ground, in their own language. And he 
is telling them they are just as important 
in the life and growth of America’s music 
as the creators and recreators, themselves; 
he is telling them, too, something they have 
privately suspected all along, something so 
many of the inner-circle have loftily tried 
to deny: that the love of music, the real 
appreciation of music, is a heart-and-soul 
business, that it is not the exclusive right or 
quality of the music-intelligentsia. 
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For the teacher of music, it provides rich 
thought-food. Without once assuming the 
lecturer’s pose, Mr. Stokowski undresses 
some of the false idols that have long been 
part of the stock-and-trade of the profes- 
sion, Stereotyped, tradition-bound interpre- 
tation is one. Leopold Stokowski pleads for 
freedom in music—freedom in creation 
and interpretation. And herein is a lesson 
worth the studying by many, far too many, 
technique-shackled teachers. 

For the artists and writers, arrived or 
embryonic, there is guidance and inspira- 
tion. Mr. Stokowski sketches a future of un- 
limited music opportunities; better still, he 
specifically marks the separate doors leading 
to that future. 

Music For All of Us carries more than a 
magic name on its jacket . . . it carries a 
wealth of solid wisdom between its covers. 

A. A. BEECHER 
University of Idaho 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Man aAnpv His Works by Edward Lee 
Thorndike. Harvard University Press. 
205 pp. $2.50. 

In these William James Lectures for 
1942, Dr. Thorndike amplifies and restates 
in simple and concise form some of his 
conclusions in psychology, especially his 
most recent ones. Of the ten chapters, the 
first three chapters summarize the most 
important facts about man’s original learn- 
ing, the laws of learning, and human rela- 
tionships; the remaining seven are planned 
to give “applications of psychology to the 
sciences of language, government and phi- 
lanthropy.” Continuing his advocacy of 
connectionist psychology, Thorndike ac- 
counts for learning principally by two 
forces: viz. repetition and reward. 

He develops a new theory about the 
origin of language, and gives a lucid ac- 
count of the psychology of words, em- 
phasizing the complexity and variety of 
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meaning in language supplementing the 
recent discussion of semantics, 

He analyzes the psychology of rulers and 
ruled, and the bases of government. There 
is a discriminating discussion of co-operation, 
a word which is one to conjure with in the 
popular mind, but one which psychologi- 
cally has a meaning different from the one 
popularly applied to it. Government, laws, 
and the law are discussed in the light of 
what psychology has to teach regarding 
them. Due to recent experiments Thorn- 
dike has modified his earlier views about 
punishment, These were reported earlier 
in his Fundamentals of Learning. In the 
present volume confirming evidence is cited. 
His theory is of supreme importance to 
teachers, lawyers, public officials, and all 
those whose work brings them face to face 
with the problems of control through pun- 
ishment. 

The last two chapters list factors which 
are concerned with the welfare of individu- 
als and communities. These chapters are 
especially thought-provoking and are of 
great significance. Much of current social 
work has been characterized by a humane 
desire to do good, but has lacked a scientifi- 
cally-determined criterion about what ought 
to be done. Here at least the beginnings are 
made in determining the factors which 
compose human welfare. 

As is characteristic of Thorndike’s earlier 
works, the facts presented in the present 
book have a solid basis in experimental and 
analytical procedures. Fortunately the vol- 
ume has more than mere theory de- 
duced from what it appears ought to be. 
After the William James’ theory that adults 
could learn new things only with very great 
difficulty was in vogue for half a century, 
Thorndike, his pupil, demonstrated its fal- 
lacy by reporting actual experiments in 
the field of adult learning. Now he has up- 
turned the popularly accepted notions of 
the effectiveness of punishment by using 
the same careful experimental techniques. 
His deductions are based on demonstrable 
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and demonstrated evidence. 

The book is written in non-technical 
language and is valuable for the amateur 
as well as the professional psychologist. It 
contains help for teachers, ministers, social 
workers, public officials, in fact for all who 
must deal with human nature and human 
beings. One can hardly conceive of anyone 
whom it would not benefit. While it is not 
absolutely necessary to understand it, read- 
ers of this book will profit by some previous 
acquaintanceship with the author’s earlier 
works, especially his Fundamentals of 
Learning, Your City, and Human Nature 
and the Social Order. 
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Square PeEcs 1n Square Ho es by Mar- 
garet E. Broadley. Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 211 
pp. $2.50. 

“Too many people are doing work in 
which they are not interested and for which 
they are not well fitted. Too many people 
have talents and aptitudes which are not 
developed and which unconsciously distract 
and irritate them in doing the wrong kind 
of job.” These two sentences may be con- 
sidered the keynote of this book. 

The little volume consists of twenty in- 
triguing chapters, of which the following 
titles are examples: “About aptitudes,” “Ap- 
titudes and us,” “Are you in the right job?” 
Your vocabulary stamps you,” “Are you a 
good clerk or a poor one?” “Are you full of 
ideas?” “The three-dimensional thinker,” 
“How observant are you?” ““Too many ap- 
titudes,” “Fitting the round peg to the 
square hole,” and “What aptitudes can do.” 
The content of the chapters is as challeng- 
ing as the titles. The author gives the im- 
pression of having had a wealth of experi- 
ence in this important field. Statements 
which at first seem somewhat dogmatic, or 
contrary to the reader’s own theories, are 
enriched and clarified by use of a large 
number of practical human interest illus- 
trations. 
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The Human Engineering Laboratory 
has discovered thirteen well-defined apti- 
tudes which combine in over eight thousand 
different ways and cover over a thousand 
different jobs. These aptitudes are desig- 
nated by the Laboratory as follows: per- 
sonality, accounting aptitude, creative im- 
agination, structural visualization, inductive 
reasoning, analytical reasoning, finger dex- 
terity, tweezer dexterity, observation, mem- 
ory for design, tonal memory, pitch dis- 
crimination, and number memory. 

Tests have been developed for measur- 
ing each of these aptitudes. Moreover, the 
Laboratory has also accomplished much in 
analyzing a great many occupations in 
respect to the aptitude patterns which are 
essential for meeting with various degrees 
of success therein. The author discusses in 
a most interesting manner the use of these 
tests and the scientific interpretation of the 
results for the purpose of aiding persons in 
making the proper vocational selection and 
adjustment. 

This book will prove interesting and 
valuable to counselors, employers, teachers, 
parents, and young persons who have not 
had an opportunity for determining their 
aptitude patterns. If one begins to read this 
book, he will experience difficulty in putting 
it aside before it is completed. Counselors 
and teachers will want to re-read sections 
thereof several times. 

H. E. ScHRAMMEL 
Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia 
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SCIENCE 


Minerats in Wortp Arrairs by T. S. 
Lovering. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1943. 381 pp. $4.00. 

If you are interested in knowing about 
minerals, here is a book you should read. 
In Parts II, III, and IV there are chapters 
devoted to each of the various minerals such 
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as coal, petroleum, iron and steel, tin, and 
a dozen others. Each chapter follows a gen- 
eral pattern. For example: properties and 
uses, substitutes, technology, geology, 
sources, production and consumption, com- 
mercial and political control, and national 
policies. There are forty illustrations, thir- 
teen of which are maps. There are fifty-one 
tables on production and consumption over 
the years by the different countries of the 
world. These chapters are interestingly 
written and contain a wealth of factual in- 
formation. 

But there is another part to this fine 
book. It is Part I. Here you are told of the 
enormous part played by minerals in the 
shaping of history. 

When we read biography we are inter- 
ested in the habits, physical attributes, de- 
formities, gossip, and other characteristics 
of prominent men and women, But at the 
same time we learn an immense amount of 
history. That is eminently true of Minerals 
in World A ffairs. Part I is saturated with 
historical information, In the chapter on 
“Minerals in History Before the Industrial 
Era” is to be found a discussion of the 
place of minerals in ancient Egypt, Phoeni- 
cia, Greece, the Roman Empire, the Dark 
Ages, and Europe between 800 and 1800. 
Then comes the chapter dealing with min- 
erals in “The Industrial Era.” Here you 
have a superb treatment of the Industrial 
development of England and Europe; of 
power politics before the outbreak of the 
First World War; of what happened to 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points; and the rise of 
Hitler. The title of the book would hardly 
lead you to expect all of this vital informa- 
tion. If you are looking for a good textbook, 
or reference book, or just a valuable book 
to read, here it is. 

E. M. EpMonpson 
University of Oklahoma 
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Puysics AND PHILOsopHy by Sir James 
Jeans. The Macmillan Company. 217 
pp. $2.75. 

Sir James Jeans needs little introduction 
to either a popular or scientific audience. 
His popular books alone ranging in subject 
matter from music to the stars have sold 
well over half a million copies. In the pres- 
ent volume the author ventures boldly into 
philosophy and lays bare the intimate rela- 
tion between philosophy and the revolution- 
ary aspects of modern physics. Though 
written especially for the layman it may be 
read with interest by the physicist or philoso- 
pher wishing to know more of the other’s 
business (which after all is partly his own). 
Here Knowledge is brought to trial before 
the bar of scientific Justice, and the at- 
tempt is made, if not to reach a definite 
verdict, at least to reach a more satisfactory 
interpretation of the evidence. 

In spite of Jeans’ own admission that he 
is a mere intruder in the field of philosophy 
the first three chapters are eminently suc- 
cessful in clearing away much philosophic 
haze, in putting new meaning into old 
philosophic questions and in showing how 
some which once were meaningful have 
become meaningless in the light of modern 
scientific developments. Thus does he annul 
such things as Kant’s antinomies and the 
law of excluded middle. To complain that 
the author does not bring his philosophical 
viewpoint more up-to-date, that he does 
not give Mach and others due credit or that 
he neglects such recent trends as Logical 
Positivism, would be to mistake the purpose 
of the book which is after all a book not 
about the technical problems of philosophy 
or physics but about the age-long problems 
of the human intellect. 

Is the world real or does it exist only in 
our minds? Jeans starts with the usual 
hypothesis of the scientist that there is a real 
world to investigate and he demolishes the 
subjectivist position of Eddington not only 
by exposing it weaknesses but by showing 
that Eddington does not consistently uphold 
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his own position. At the same time he takes 
note of the increasingly ideal or mental ele- 
ment in modern science as might be ex- 
pected of a mathematical physicist. 

In his second three chapters Jeans pre- 
sents the evidence of modern physics, rapidly 
covering the old ground from Newton to 
relativity and quantum theory which he 
knows so well, but he does so simply and 
with a sure touch in spite of underlying 
complexities. 

From all this what can we conclude 
about man? Does he possess freedom or is 
his behavior completely determined by past 
events? Jeans replies that in the world of 
the atom man has had to renounce a strict- 
ly deterministic view though retaining it for 
practical purposes in the world of everyday 
physical phenomena. This new attitude in 
the atomic world does not of itself warrant 
throwing open the door to a kind of human 
freedom which might turn out to be the 
essence of irresponsibility or pure caprice, 
however, “it almost seems to suggest that 
the door may be unlocked—if only we could 
find the handle.” 

In denying causality and the uniformity 
of nature, while preserving rationality and 
that “pattern of events” which it is the pri- 
mary aim of science to discover, Jeans risks 
a certain confusion. But causality is a cat of 
many lives and since Hume dealt his blows 
it keeps bobbing up again and even quantum 
mechanics may not yet have dealt a death 
blow. 

If there is disappointment in the volume, 
it is mostly in the final chapter in which the 
author and reader alike try to sum up the 
evidence. But when Jeans concludes in ap- 
parent anticlimax “the plain fact is that 
there are no conclusions” this should be 
understood as an obeisance to the great 
unsolvables. Actually the book is full of 
much clearly defined interpretation and 
many revealing conclusions. 


Rocers D. Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Free Cuina’s New Deav by Hubert 
Freyn. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1943. $2.50. 

It is gratifying to find a book on a sub- 
ject on contemporary interest written by a 
man who does not depend primarily on the 
fact that he has traveled in the country 
about which he writes. Mr. Freyn has 
spent seven years in China (1935-1941). 
During those years he saw many sections of 
the country as business representative, editor 
and reporter. This experience unquestion- 
ably has given him a fuller understanding 
of the historic developments which are slow- 
ly taking shape in this vast land. One is 
impressed, however, by the considerable 
research that has gone into the preparation 
of this book. 

Free China includes the fifteen provinces 
which, at the time of writing, were under 
the control of the Chungking government. 
This area represents 78.9% of all China 
with 57.5% of the total population. In this 
major part of the country where the Japa- 
nese military has not penetrated but slightly 
if at all, agricultural, industrial and financial 
changes have taken place which Mr. Freyn 
pictures as a New Deal. 

It may be noted that the impact of war 
has been the primary force behind these 
developments, and the National Govern- 
ment has been the creator and administra- 
tor of the system. One reads little about 
key personalities. Instead references are 
frequently made to the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau and 
the National Resources Commission. ‘There 
are many others. China too has its lengthen- 
ing list of alphabetical agencies. The story of 
increased production in food, minerals and 
industrial objects from matches to machines, 
which Mr. Freyn relates with careful at- 
tention to detail, is an impressive one. The 
Central Government is increasingly impor- 
tant in the ownership, directing and financ- 
ing of a variety of enterprises. 
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This New Deal is not only a program to 
weld a nation for continued war. It is also 
a plan to improve the lot of many Chinese 
people. In this connection there is an inter- 
esting chapter on.the Industrial Co-opera- 
tives, worker managed businesses, which, as 
the author points out, bring “‘new life and 
hope to the village.” A further development 
favoring the peasant is the program for land 
reform which involves modernization of the 
tax system and land redistribution. 

This study is an extremely useful source 
book. The latter half has chapters dealing 
with nineteen provinces giving detailed in- 
formation on economic conditions. There 
are numerous tables and important docu- 
ments appended. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant is the text of The National General 
Mobilization Act of March 29, 1942, 
which makes it possible for every person and 
every business to be subjected to the control 
of the Central Government. Any person, 
student or layman, interested in the world 
trend toward concentration of economic 
power in governmental agencies and their 
use of that power will find this book of 
great value apart from its presentation of 
the changing picture in Free China. 

A detailed map of China would be a 
very helpful addition to the book, 

WALTER R. FEE 
Michigan State College 
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Now Is THE Moment by Harold Rugg. 
First edition. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
245 Pp- 

Now Is the Moment is a different kind 
of book. It is a promoting book which calls 
for speedy action. It is a book in which one 
feels the ardent fervor of the author. The 
reviewer finds it hard to do real justice to 
the spirit and flavor of such a book as this. 

Dr. Rugg for a number of years has been 
trying to get his educational contemporaries 
excited to the point of action for the exer- 
tion of genuine leadership in making edu- 
cation a vital factor in the reconstruction of 
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American society. His classes at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the forums 
he has widely addressed, the meetings of 
the National Education Association, have 
given him opportunities to stump for his 
views. But at this time he feels that the call 
must go out not only to educationists but to 
political and social leadership. 

The key to the understanding of the 
book and its purpose seems to be therefore 
a concept that now is the moment if we are 
to save America and the world in the post- 
war era from the old exploitive fascistic 
laissez faire economic and political systems. 
By moment is meant the present and the 
immediate future. Dr. Rugg sets over 
against the “exploitive tradition,” the results 
of which he pictures very clearly, what he 
calls the “great tradition.” He interprets 
this great tradition as the democratic em- 
phasis on the supreme value of the in- 
dividual and sees the possibility of the 
constructive society, communal, national, 
and international, in which abundance shall 
replace scarcity, and freedom shall replace 
exploitation. Some of those who have helped 
build this tradition are Emerson, Whitman, 
James, Veblen, Waldo Frank, and the pio- 
neering architects Sullivan and Wright. 

The author makes it perfectly evident 
that he believes most of the achievements of 
the New Deal, which he considers a center- 
to-left policy as opposed to the center-to- 
right policy, are hopeful signs of the new 
world order. He sees great promise in such 
men as Henry Wallace, Adolph Berle, Milo 
Perkins, Alvin Hansen, and John Winant. 
He considers the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board as a most important agency. He 
is struck with Culbertson’s World Federa- 
tion plan as probably the best of all the 
post-war plans which have been put for- 
ward, and he reiterates continually through- 
out the book the necessity that we fight 
now, at the moment, not only today’s war 
against totalitarianism but tomorrow’s war 
with our outworn economic system. There- 
fore he marshals a great mass of data from 
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all the major areas of thought and ac- 
tivity which he believes are working in the 
right direction. Interestingly and correctly 
enough Dr. Rugg discovers that neither 
labor nor education seem to be offering any 
significant contribution; labor, because it 
has been negative in its approach, self-seek- 
ing, and under the domination of the wrong 
kind of leadership; education, because it has 
been timid and over-conservative, and too 
inclined to listen to the center-to-right busi- 
ness and social leaders of America. 

The last chapter of Now Is the Moment 
is largely given over to the letters to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Dr, Studebaker, the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, and to out- 
standing superintendents of schools in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Rugg asked the President to 
concern himself more particularly with 
adult education on an immense scale, mak- 
ing money available in large sums for the 
educational forces to try to win over the 
people to a conception of the emergency, 
and the need of building the abundant, 
creative world, which he believes President 
Roosevelt has been trying to develop in 
America. He challenges Dr. Studebaker to 
use his resources to set up millions of study 
groups and other means of getting Amer- 
ican people to think through, and to act, in 
influencing legislation for this new eco- 
nomic and social “millennial day.” To the 
superintendents he urges taking the cue 
from President Roosevelt and Dr. Stude- 
baker to carry a constructive program of 
education down to the men and women 
and children of their communities. He says: 
“Tf understanding and tolerance are to be 
abroad in our beloved land millions of our 
citizens must come to grips with the key 
ideas that underlie the two major problems 
discussed in this book: the problem of lead- 
ing in world rehabilitation and the problem 
of full-employment-at-abundance-level.” 

Each reader of this stimulating book will 
need to overlook at times the impetuosity of 
the writer which leads every now and then 
to overstatement and to what appears to be 
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glib generalizations of doubtful proposals. 
At other times he will be bewildered at the 
rushing impact to what may appear to be 
irrelevant or discordant ideas not too co- 
herently developed in half-sentences. At 
times he may find the poetic interludes con- 
fusing the current of logical thinking. How- 
ever, the book is well worth reading. It 
should challenge Americans devoted to the 
same ideals as those of the author to discus- 
sion and to action. It will be very helpful 
if it causes more Americans to take seriously 
Dr. Rugg’s summarizing bit of poetry: 
“Tomorrow is Today . . . that 
The Mammoth glacier of social trend 
taking movement down the Valley of 
History 
can be diverted by man 
Into pathways toward Tomorrow.” 


W. J. Girrorp 
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THE Prvvars oF Security by Sir William 
H. Beveridge. The Macmillan Co, 241 
pp. $2.50. 

The author of the Beveridge Plan needs 
no introduction to American readers. This 
volume consists of twenty-two articles, 
many of which have appeared in the weekly 
or daily press, others are taken from radio 
addresses or talks before various organiza- 
tions. Although they center on two themes: 
“that war and peace are indivisible and that 
war time requires methods of government 
different from those of peace time,” there 
is very little overlapping in the articles. 

The first theme is the main one but it 
does not appear until the fifth paper. The 
first four articles were written early in 1942 
when the war was not going so well for the 
United Nations. In them Mr. Beveridge is 
concerned with rousing the nation to the 
implications of total war. Total war cannot 
be waged with the economic and political 
structure of peace time. Personal gain must 
give way to service in industry. Politics 
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should be replaced by a national govern- 
ment. Leaders must lead, not wait to follow 
public opinion, while hundreds die. There 
is a note of urgency in these articles which 
makes one realize that the United States’ 
own national existence has not been really 
threatened, that we have never made the 
complete transition from peace to war. 

The main portion of the volume deals 
with the theme, that war and peace are in- 
divisible, a theme that recurs again and 
again in different settings. By this, the 
author means that the people of a democ- 
racy must see the goal beyond the war, if 
they are to sustain a free war effort. Their 
leaders must be concerned with the purpose 
of victory as well as the means to victory, 
else as in the last war the fruits of victory 
will be lost. At one point speaking of the 
peace, Mr. Beveridge says “The ways of 
life of the community molten together in 
the crucible of war will then be released, 
and will begin at once to cool and harden. 
Will they flow into a pattern or into a 
shapeless mass? That depends on the mould 
that has been prepared beforehand for that 
critical moment.” 

Naturally the greater number of papers 
deal with his plan for social security but this 
is only an attack on one of five giant evils— 
Want, Disease, Ignorance, Squalor, Idle- 
ness. The last, mass unemployment, is the 
most difficult of solution and a satisfactory 
elimination of the other four depends upon 
it. Mr. Beveridge advocates over-all na- 
tional planning as the only way to end large 
scale unemployment but he does not attempt 
to decide whether enterprise shall be pub- 
licly or privately managed, The only limit 
that he places on the use of the power of 
the state is the preservation of the essential 
British liberties, freedom of speech, freedom 
of worship, freedom of choosing an occupa- 
tion and of spending an income. 

His social security plan is based on the as- 
sumption that mass unemployment will be 
solved. However, if that fails, the scheme 
will not be useless, for there still must be 
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a fair means of distribution of what national 
income there is. In these articles the author 
has an opportunity to answer questions and 
objections raised in parliament and else- 
where to his scheme of insurance, and to 
go further into explanation of many of its 
features, 

The last two papers, added in the Ameri- 
can edition, deal with the wider aspect of 
international security. Peace can be attained 
by the co-operation of a group of strong 
nations, willing to use force to maintain 
justice, The second condition for security 
is the abolition of unemployment. Each na- 
tion may maintain its own economic system 
but it must work within the framework of 
international trade. The economic national- 
ism which grew out of the first world war 
must be avoided or security is lost. Finally 
adequate provision against want must be 
made in all nations. These are “The Three 
Legs of Security” discussed in the last paper. 

The articles are so simply and clearly 
written that the book is well within the 
range of the popular reader. Mr. Beveridge 
is especially happy in his choice of meta- 
phors and in the concrete and practical way 
in which he makes his points. Every Ameri- 
can should read this book to gain a better 
understanding of the problems that are 
facing us at the end of the war. 

RACHEL M. JARROLD 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


J 


THE RepuBtic by Charles A. Beard. The 

Viking Press, 1943. 365 pp. $3.00. 

A day of change and uncertainty breeds 
a spawn of nostrums for all of our social 
and economic diseases. Many remedies are 
as useless and ineffective as the quack medi- 
cines prescribed by primitive unlettered doc- 
tors, With neurotic excitement solutions and 
panaceas for our ills pour forth in rapid and 
accelerated rate. With such a condition, 
nothing is needed more than a broad, com- 
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prehensive, fundamental basis for enduring 
civic and social health. 

The subtitle of Dr. Beard’s book is 
significant, It is “Conversations on Funda- 
mentals.” Following the device of Plato, 
one more recently employed by Hendrik 
Van Loon in his Lives, the author uses con- 
versation as his vehicle for showing the es- 
sence of the American republican way of 
life as it is developed under the Constitution 
of the United States. It is the function of 
the book to discover “‘some solid ground to 
stand on.” Amidst the blare of confused 
and confusing voices on the radio, the 
rancorous voice of high-powered propa- 
ganda, tons of magazine and newspaper 
articles, and debates characterized more by 
heat than by light, there is need for a criti- 
cal, inclusive discussion of “current issues 
in government and democracy.” To such 
understanding this book is dedicated. 

The author writes out of a rich back- 
ground of fifty years of study and writing 
in the field of history of government, during 
which time his name has become known to 
millions. He has been an_ indefatigable 
searcher for the truth and has had the 
courage to announce his results without fear 
or favor. The present book is especially im- 
portant in the light of his earlier contribu- 
tions to the understanding of American 
Life. 

Two public-spirited citizens, Dr. Smyth, 
Cleveland Democrat, and Mrs. Smyth, his 
wife, ask for weekly Friday night discussions 
on important issues of the day. Acquainted 
with Freud, Spengler, Mencken and hav- 
ing dipped extensively into books and maga- 
zines dealing with current problems, they 
wish to get a basis of judgment on the 
opinions which they read or hear. Addi- 
tional characters are introduced into the 
conversations to present special points of 
view, among them being William Robin- 
son, Jeffersonian Democrat; Thomas Tay- 
lor, Mark Hanna Republican, a Lincoln en- 
thusiast, capitalist; Colonel Blymer, South 
Carolina army officer; Jean Robbins, social 
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worker at a hospital; Father Murphy, 
Catholic priest; Dr. Norbert Braun, sur- 
geon late of Munich, who was driven from 
his country because he married a Jewess; 
Arthur Harton, brilliant community attor- 
ney; Senator Tessel, lawyer from New 
York; John Whiteworth, head of a steel 
corporation, and, finally, a large group of 
local intelligentsia who debate peace and 
internationalism, By these means current 
views and problems are introduced which 
set the stage for discussions of constitutional 
problems, particularly as they relate to the 
present scene. 

All the foregoing is merely a device to 
furnish a setting for Dr. Beard to discuss 
current controversial issues and to clear up 
misunderstandings resulting from a lack of 
underlying knowledge. Historical origins 
are disclosed; court decisions are cited; re- 
sults of research are exhibited. The Consti- 
tution is interpreted, not as an inflexible 
body of principles and rules which block 
progress, but as a healthy, growing, vital 
instrument, the basis of both progress and 
stability. The reader finds such enlivening 
subjects as democracy and rights under the 
constitution; constitutionalism as exempli- 
fied by Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln; liberty; rights of citizens; freedom of 
speech and press; religious freedom; power 
and its control (as shown in executive, legis- 
lative and judiciary branches of our govern- 
ment); political parties as agencies and 
motors; and the economic underwriting of 
the Constitution. A chapter on “The Re- 
public in the World of Nations” deserves 
serious consideration. Using Spengler’s The 
Decline of the West as a springboard, the 
author plunges into a prophecy of “The 
Fate and Fortunes of our Republic.” 

The author’s wisdom distilled out of 
many years is brought to bear effectively 
on the many problems of the day, always 
with learning and tolerance. Every Ameri- 
can would profit by reading and considering 
its message. For teachers, who above others 


should keep sanity of outlook and poise, it 
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is of particular importance. It is a book of 
breadth and depth to be read and re-read, 
a book for one’s permanent library. 


¥ 


THE SPANISH LABYRINTH. An Account of 
the Social and Political Background of 
the Civil War by Gerald Brenan, The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. 384 pp. 
$3.50. 

Prior to the victory of the Popular Front 
in Spain in 1936, and the Civil War which 
followed the next year, most Americans 
thought of Spain as a land in which the 
Catholic Church commanded the loyalty 
of the masses of the people, a land of sun- 
shine and bull fights, and a land which had 
transplanted its language, religion and 
many of its customs to a large part of the 
Western hemisphere. But after those two 
events many Americans became aware for 
the first time that Spain was also a land in 
which the philosophy of Anarchism had a 
foothold, a land in which there were many 
Communists and more Socialists, where 
there was bitter anti-clericalism among 
some parts of the population, and where 
the masses of the people were sunk in dire 
poverty. 

These new ideas regarding Spain, so dif- 
ferent from those formerly held, mystified 
many usually well informed people. The 
reason was we knew so little about the 
forces in earlier Spanish history that have 
produced the present day Spain. Doubtless, 
it was to meet this lack of information that 
Mr. Brenan wrote his book. The criticism 
often made of books of this character, that 
the author made a flying visit to the country 
described, then returned home and wrote 
a book about it, does not apply in this case. 
The author has lived in Spain between the 
two World Wars. More than that he has 
been actively engaged in farming which 
has given him first hand knowledge of the 
principal occupation in Spain. The result 
is that his chapter on The Agrarian Ques- 
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tion is the most informing bit of writing on 
this important subject that this reviewer has 
ever seen. Despite their poverty the Spanish 
peasantry has remained fiercely independ- 
ent and capable of rising “at regular inter- 
vals whenever it has considered its deepest 
interests threatened . . .” and carry every- 
thing before it. The latest manifestation of 
that attitude was in the turbulent period of 
1936-38 when the peasants, in parts of 
Spain, turned their fury upon the “land- 
lords and the priests who had exhausted 
their patience.” 

The chapters on The Anarchist, The 
Anarcho-Syndicalists, and The Socialists 
show the amazing growth of these social 
and labor philosophies, and the reasons for 
that growth. The hierarchy of the Church, 
according to the author, had so long op- 
posed every liberal movement in_ politics 
that it had lost its hold on great masses of 
the common people of Spain long before 
Anarchist or Socialist philosophy ever 
reached them, 

The three maps at the end of the book 
are a mine of social information in them- 
selves. One of the maps shows the rainfall 
of Spain, which varies from almost zero on 
the Southeastern coast to eighty inches in 
the foothills of the Pyrenees. Another map 
shows the prevailing types of landholdings, 
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ranging from plots, in Galicia, too small to 
support a family to the great latifundia of 
the provinces of Extremadura and Anda- 
lusia where 7,000 proprietors, the greater 
part of them absentees, possess over 15 mil- 
lion acres, In the face of that last statement 
one should not be surprised when he turns 
to the third map, which shows the political 
affiliation of the peasants and working class 
in 1933, to find the centers of power of the 
U.G.T. (the Socialist labor organization), 
and of the C.N.T. (the Anarcho-Syndical- 
ist labor organization) lay in the areas 
containing the large estates. 

This book, while written in an interesting 
manner, goes deep enough that it cannot 
be read rapidly; but he who reads it care- 
fully will be rewarded by having had placed 
before him a clear picture of the Spain 
which has resulted from the interplay of 
political, religious, social and economic 
forces from the fall of the Republic in 1874 
to the triumph of Franco in 1939. In the 
opinion of this reviewer the reader also will 
be prepared to interpret clearly and ac- 
curately the events which already loom on 
the horizon in Spain. 

HUuBERT PHILLIPs 
Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California 


Wisdom 


And so I find in frame of mind 
The surest way to bliss, 

And oft recall there’s joy for all 
That Heav’n won’t let us miss! 


—Awnna Mary Dickson 





Brief Browsings in Books 


World and international affairs continue 
to dominate thinking and writing. 4 Pro- 
fessor at Large, written by Stephen Dug- 
gan, Director of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, is not a war book as it 
was begun before the war broke out. It is 
brought up to date but refers to the expan- 
sion of international cultural relations and 
international understanding. Traveler in 
almost all of the countries of the world, the 
author sees conditions from the vantage 
point of acquaintanceship with friends of 
culture throughout the earth. The book 
was prepared with the purpose of interpret- 
ing the “transition from the period of 
United States dependence on foreign cul- 
tural influences to the more recent period 
when American culture has penetrated the 
world.” It is written from the standpoint of 
“cultural liberalism.” Chapters are devoted 
to Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
China, and Latin America as well as other 
countries. Much is here to be learned about 
the Institute of International Education 
and its contribution to world solidarity. The 
author is internationally known, having re- 
ceived decorations from half a dozen of the 
foreign countries. His volume, which sells 
for $3.50, is published by The Macmillan 
Company. 

The Blue and the Gray in an anthology 
of Civil War poems. One hundred and 
fifty-nine selections are included. They are 
well distributed between Northern and 
Southern writers. There are selections from 
such well-known authors as Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Whitman, Bret Harte, Francis Scott 
Key, Father Ryan, Henry Timrod, and 
Bayard Taylor. Perhaps nowhere is there 
so complete a record of the poetry inspired 
by the gigantic struggle between the states. 
Claudius Meade Capps is editor of the vol- 


ume. Bruce Humphries, Inc., of Boston 
publishes it. The price is $2.50. 

The Races of Mankind is an interesting 
32-page illustrated pamphlet issued by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Professor 
Ruth Benedict and Dr. Gene Weltfish, 
both of the Department of Anthropology, 
of Columbia University, are the authors. 
They agree with the general viewpoint of 
Professor Franz Boaz who long labored at 
the same institution. The pamphlet tells of 
endeavors to eliminate race prejudice in 
America and it encourages racial co-opera- 
tion, These efforts are seen as vital for 
victory in the present war. If they succeed 
America can assume leadership in building 
the United Nations “sure of support from 
all the yellow and black races where the 
war is being fought, sure that victory in 
this war will be in the name, not of one 
race or another, but of the universal human 
race.” This is the eighty-sixth of a series of 
ten-cent pamphlets by the Public Affairs 
Committee. 

Education for War and Peace was writ- 
ten by members of the Workshop of Stan- 
ford University conducted in the summer of 
1943. It had the co-operation of the Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. This book is published by the Stanford 
University Press and is now in its second 
printing. It discusses our educational aims, ’ 
the educational program essential to victory 
and to peace, and a program of action. There 
is much stimulating to reflection in its thirty- 
nine pages. 

Among the many books on pre-induction 
courses are those in a series published by The 
American Book Company. Three recent 
volumes are Machines, Automotwe Me- 
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chanics II, and Radio II. All are written 
by high school instructors or specialists in 
their fields. They are written to conform 
to the requirements of the “Pre-induction 
Training Course” as they are prescribed by 
the War Department. They are designed to 
give a rapid introduction to the facts and 
theories which are most needed by men as 
they enter war service with the armed 
forces. The volumes under consideration 
complete the series and supplement those 
which were issued earlier. They have sig- 
nificant illustrations, and well-selected dia- 
grams illumine the technical explanations. 
The binding is sturdy, and the books are 
planned specifically to teach selected funda- 
mentals in a brief period. 

America’s Schools: Education in Demo- 
cratic Cittzenship is Unit 16 in a series of 
twenty-one Resource Units prepared for 
teachers of the social studies in high schools. 
In each unit an eminent authority has pre- 
pared an analysis of a critical problem. Each 
aims to provide the teacher with informa- 
tion and suggested methods from which 
she may build a teaching unit. It is a re- 
serve stock upon which the teacher may 
draw for supplementary materials. The 
series is published jointly by the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, and each booklet sells for thirty cents. 
Orders may be sent to the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. John Dale Rus- 
sell and T. Eldon Jackson are the authors 
of America’s Schools. Among the topics dis- 
cussed in it are: the historical backgrounds 
of the educational system, financing the 
educational program, non-governmental 
control of education, units of the education- 
al system, the curriculum of the schools, 
the educational plant and its equipment, the 
personnel of the educational system, and 
scientific approach to the solution of edu- 
cational problems. The pamphlet is con- 
cluded by an excellent extensive bibliog- 


raphy. 
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In these trying days for colleges and uni- 
versities there is need for wise counsel to 
administrators, boards of governors and 
trustees. Raymond M. Hughes, formerly 
president at Miami University and Iowa 
State College, and for three years a member 
of the Board of Directors of The Presbyteri- 
an Theological Seminary of Chicago, has 
had an opportunity to observe boards of 
control both from within and without. Of 
the 18,000 to 25,000 persons on govern- 
ing boards for institutions for higher learn- 
ing in America, there are 1,000 to 2,000 
appointed each year “regardless of back- 
ground, or breadth of education or experi- 
ence.” It is to help these in the performance 
of their duties that Dr. Hughes’ book, 4 
Manual for Trustees of Colleges and Uni- 
versities was prepared. It would help higher 
education in America immensely were all 
governing bodies of colleges and universities 
to read the volume. It contains five sections: 
The Trustees and Their Relations to the 
Other Governing Agencies of Colleges and 
Universities, The Specific Responsibilities of 
Trustees, The Responsibilities of Trustees 
in Determining Policies Under Which a 
College or University is Administered. The 
Need for Looking Ahead, and The Duties 
and Services of Trustees. This valuable 
book, selling for $2.50, is published by The 
Towa State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 

The Comedies of Shakespeare is a recent 
title in the Modern Library Books, The 
volume contains the complete and un- 
abridged comedies of Shakespeare with fifty- 
six pages of notes and a glossary of forty- 
seven pages. Print is good and the binding is 
attractive. The publishers are The Modern 
Library, 20 East 57th Street, New York. 
‘Two other volumes in the series contain the 
Shakesperian tragedies and histories. The 
price is $.95. They are bargains at this price. 

Twenty-five Years, consisting of two 
anniversary sketches of New Jersey College 
for Women has just been published by 
Rutgers University. The volume is written 
by Rosamond Sawyer Moxon, who pre- 
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pared the section on the trends of the first 
quarter century (a history of intangibles) 
and Mabel Clarke Peabody, who gives some 
data regarding the institution’s graduates 
under the caption “Portrait of the Alumni.” 
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The seventy-four page volume is interest- 
ingly written and tastefully bound in cloth, 
It sells for $1.50. It may be ordered from 
the Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 132) 


tria, sent us Lend-Lease Help to Re-Edu- 
cate Axis Countries after the War. He was 
a member of the Diet and City Council of 
Vienna and worked in its school administra- 
tion. After his flight to France, he became 
general director of the refugee children’s 
houses and schools of the French OSE Com- 
mittee. After Hitler’s conquest of France 
he fled to this country. He was editor-in- 
chief of the International Pedagogical In- 
formation (London, Paris, Prague), which 
was published with the help of the Library 
of the League of Nations. Since coming to 
this country he has written magazine ar- 
ticles and lectured: He is a member of the 
staff of the Children’s Aid Society in New 
York City. 

Sir John Adams: Knight in Education 
is & descriptive sketch written by Morford 
L. Riddick, of the department of modern 
languages of Santa Monica Junior College 
in California, now a lieutenant in the Pilot 
School of Santa Ana, California. Dr. Rid- 
dick wrote his doctoral dissertation on the 
life of Sir John Adams. He wrote the article 
for this issue at the request of the editor 
specially for our readers. Sir John Adams 
was the first person who was knighted by 
the King of England for his services to the 


cause of education in Great Britain, and 
was an early member of the Laureate chap- 
ter of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Richard L. Loughlin, now a member of 
the Air Corps of the United States Army 
has written 4 Fundamental Philosophy of 
Education. In 1942 he was president of 
Beta Pi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, located 
at New York University. He has been a 
teacher of speech at John Adams High 
School, New York City, and has been a 
contributor to High Poimts and other maga- 
zines, 

Mrs. Dorothy Lee Richardson, a fre- 
quent contributor of poetry to our columns 
his written Winter Thoughts by a Coal 
Stove; Elizabeth Utterback, also a former 
contributor, has sent us Postlude; and Ger- 
aldine Dilla has sent us Worse than Verse, 
a poem in light, whimsical vein. All three 
have had poems published on prior occa- 
sions in THE EpUCATIONAL ForuM. 

Fourteen reviewers have written nineteen 
book reviews, and there are brief sketches 
of additional books and pamphlets in Brief 


Browsings in Books. 


PB. Etta 





